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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

Gentlemen intending to Matriculate in January, 1861, are in- 
formed that, b ey mew of the Council of University College, 
@ class is about to be formed ang the purpose of reading the Subjects 

uired at that Examinatio: 
e Class Lim meet in the College daily (Saturdays excepted), 
from 6 to8 

Fee for the Course, 52 

For her particulars apply to Dr. Apams, University College, 
London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LA 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY NEXT, 


October 16, - ~~ C. ~ lock. 

EDWAR SLY, A.M., Professor of History, will 
deliver the INTRODUCTORY TEOTUE: Subject, ‘ The Rela- 
tion of History to Political Science.’ 

Prospectuses and further Testiogions may be obtained at the 
Office of the College; also, Special Comparative Prospectuses 
showing the Courses of Instruction in the College | in the Subjects 
of the Examinations for the Civil and Military Services. 

BICRARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHA . ATKINSON , Secretary to the Council. 


October 10, 1860.” 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


SIOLO. a of MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY and PHY- 
F.R.S., will COMMENCE a COURSE 








Professor BEAL of 
about TWENTY LECTURES on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
Osgober 17, 17, ae Tent P.M. 

‘ee, 1 
For Syllabus and full tian, apply at the College Office. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


VENING LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street. 

HOFMANN will COMMENCE a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES. n the Elements of Chemist: on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, the 17th instant, at Eight o'clock. To be con- 

tinued on each succeeding Ww ednesday Evening. 
Tickets for the whole Course, price 58., may be had at the 

useum. 








ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.— 
The ADDRESS on the OPENING of the SESSION 
1860-61 will be <elhvered. by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU in 
UNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, London, on MUNDAY, 
the 15th of October, at Four F.3 P.M. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, ’} Secretaries. 


LABORATORY, 





HEMICAL 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
The LABORATORY of the qntverstt of Tiinbes th will be 
OPENED for the WINTER ON on NOVEMBER ist 


m_is under the 
rofessor, Dr. "LYON 


_ Fane superintendence of the 
GurTasre, 
The HOPE 


PLAYFAIR, C.B. F.R.S.; aided by Dr. 
. BE. Mr. WANKLYN, F.R.S.E. 

iKiZE, of the annual value of 50l., is awarded 
for trininal T Investigations. 


Lae oA SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 
—As some of the Purchasers of Pictures in this Society’s 
pxnibision are desirous of removing them, the Council have 
ided to accede to the Ap (gavel they’ have received, pro- 
mens are forwarded to take the 








th to communicate with the Honor- 

, 24, North John-street, Liverpool. e Pictures 

preferred. must be of moderate size, and genre Pictures will be 
le 


W HITTINGTON CLUB AND 
ATHEN £0UM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
President—Mr. Say MECHI. 
This Club offers i bi t of a West-End 
Club and Literery | Inetitetion. The Club Department is now 
conducted, with great satisfaction to the Members, by Mr. T. 
Rudkin. The Club-House has recently been rebuilt, and pos- 
sSesses all the necessary room for the accommodation of 1,500 
embers. In the Large Room, one of the handsomest in 
London, Drawing-room Assemblies are held every Tuesday Even- 
. and Lectures and Concerts are given from time to time. 
ons. Louis Blanc is engaged, and will inaugurate the Season 
by giving two Lectures, on the 15th and 22nd of November, 1860. 
e Yearly Subscription is 21. 2s. No Entrance Fee. 
onl qeureoulars and Forms of Nomination may be ‘had at the 
_ The Large Room to be Let for Meetings. 


AY SOCIETY.—Tho Council of the Ray 


Society regret the unavoidable delay in the assue to the 
Subscribers of the Volume for 1859,—Mr. Blackwall’ ’s‘ h 











URGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. —_ 

WINTER SESSION, 1860-61. —The INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. SANDEMS on MONDAY, 
November 6, at 1 p.m.—The P: y be don appli- 
cation to Dr. Joun STRUTHERS, Seoretary to the Medical and 
Surgical School. 


XAMINATIONS for SCIENCE CERTIFI- 

CATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on Llp 
bg ~ (under ~ Minute of the 2nd of June, 1859) will take 
t the Offices of the Science and Art Department, South 
sington, on the Days shown below. 

Examinations will last, each Day, from 10 a.™. till 6 P.m., 
with one hour’s intermission in the middle of the Day, except on 
me Days for a I. and Chemical Analysis. 

andidates for Certificates who have meme their Names 

cal attend 4 10 minutes before 10 a.m., at the Offices, South 
Kensington, on the Day or Days —- ’are indicated for the 
Subjects they wish to be examined in. 
Practical, Plane and Monday, 5th Nov. 

posers tive Goome | Subdivision I. { Tuesday? 6th Nov. 
echanica’ and ’ subdivision II. Wednesday, 7th Nov. 
achine Drawing, | St IIL, Thursday, sth Nov 


ep Subdivision I. Friday, 9th Nov. 








= 





Mechanical Phyt sics « Subdivision II. Saturday, 10th Nov. 
Subdivision 1. “5 19th Nov., 
Experimental Physics 4 _ iwigt Monda; ei oth Nov. 
Subdivision IL. { MApgey on. ” 
Fis, 16th Nov., . 
Subdivision Morning, and 
Chemistry .¥......+00. turday, 17th Nov. 
(Subdivision II. (= oe Nov., 
Geology ane ine: of I. Monday, 12th Nov. 
logy ....+. ; Taceday, 13th ig! 
Natural History .. il tee h Nov, 
By order of the of Council on Education. 





NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—The DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor—Principal TU LLOCH, D.D. 
Rector—Sir R. A. ANSTRUTHER, Bart. 





UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARDS. 
Prineipal—JAMES D, FORBES, D.C.L. 


The CLASSES in this College WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
the 5th November, when the Principal will deliver an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, mat Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Assistant to Dr. Pyper. 







Ferrier. 
Connell, 
Day. 


Principal FORBES intends to deliver a short Course of Lec- 
tures in December and January (on Mondays and Thursdays, at 
Two o’clock), on a subject to be afterwards announced. 

MILLER PRIZES.—The Miller Prize Fund at present yields 
the sum of 70l. per annum, which is dividedin certain proportions 
snees Students of the first, second, third, and fourth years of 
study. 


BURSARIES.—On THURSDAY, the 1st November, the fol- 
lowing Bursaries will be awarded after comparative trial -- Four 
Foundation Bursaries of the value of 10. each : one Grey Bur- 
sary of 101.; one Wilkie Bursary of 61. fas » and one Ramsay 
Bursary of from 251. to 304. 

m..... RAMSAY Fellowship, of the value of from 1007. to 1201. per 

m, and tenable for four years, will be competed for either at 
the the lose of the Session 1860-61, or at the commencement of the 
Session 1861-62. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
Principal—THE VERY REY. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 

The CLASSES of this College WILL OPEN on THURSDAY, 
the 15th of November next. 

Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity—Dr. Talloch. 
Second Master and as yr of Divinity—Dr. Brown 
Ecclesiastical History—Dr. Cook. 

Oriental Languages—Professor Mitchell. 

BURSARIES.—There are two Foundation Bursaries, value 
from 101. to 12L., and - Alexander Veaman Bursary, value 71., 
open to ts entering the Hall at the com- 
mencement. of next presen. Another Foundation Bursary is 








of British Spiders.’ The Plates to this Volume have to be care- 
_ coloured by hand; and as the figures are rather numerous, 
d the number of Subscribers exceeds ae, _ process of culour- 

ios the wae i c imgpe necessarily requires tim 
ume will probably be issued ‘early 4 in 1861. 


to competition by Students entering for the second and 
third 8 ,and may be held for one year. 

Students attending the United College are required to enrol at 
the commencement of the Session ae oe Secretary, Mr. 
IseELAND; and those attending 8S ary’s College, with ‘the 
ager Mr. 8. Grace, either of h... will Rss any informa- 

heey &c. in the respective Colleges. 





CHOOL WANTED.—WantTED TO PuRCHASE, 
bs private Tutor, of long ex perience, a SECOND- CLASS 
BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL OYS. It must be within 
the Suburbs of London, or near some large Town within 40 or 50 
miles of London.—Address, wok, Terms (which must be mode- 
rate) and full Particulars, to 0 care of Henry Greenwood, 
Ady: Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


SSISTANT MASTER.—An industrious, 
fintiomenly ¥ YOUNG MAN, aged 17-20, may obtain a 
immediate ENGAGEMENT as Junior Assistant in a Boy’ 
—~ 9 near London. He must be competent to instruct in t! rs 
Branches of a sound English Education, incteting. a 
thorough a of the R f Ar Superior 
Writing is an absolute necessity. One ites to accustom him- 
the management and control of Boys, and who follows the 
Profession with energy, and not as a 
will receive encouragement.—References, Testimonials, &e., to be 
: dresse essed to M. A care of Whitehead & Morris, 1, Philpotlane, 














"St. Andrews, Oct. 1860, 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —In a 


superior Establishment in the best if hton, a 
comfortable HOME ma; be secured for Yot NG i abt 3, who, 
requiring the benefit of ‘ys air, may Pp 











RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, October 20 :— 


wane open at 9. Display of the Great Fountai t half- 
= Ra dmission, One Shilling ‘d ew 
a, Wednesda: er and Friday, open at 10. Admis- 
sion, One Shilling ; s{Ghideen under Twelve, & pense. 
Saturday. Performance of Glees, &c., by the Vocal Association. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Children under Twelve, One Shilling. 
Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily, and 
Display of the Upper Series of po gge proen 
until the 30th of 


Season Tickets, ad 
ly by Tickets. 


all 
April, 1861, are now on Sale, atl 108, 6d. eac! 
Sunday, open at 1°30 to S gratuit 

O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 

GENTLEMAN, for many years connected with a first-class 
Provincial Newspaper, and an anther of established reputation, 
is desirous of a ENG GAGE NT 8) bh 
ountry Newspa’ or hi 
eel ec y= that the dines “s a Reporter were not attached to it. 
irst-rate an can 
sohaeph “Adio, byte letter, pre-paid, A. zs care of Messrs. 
eeniiton, Adams & Co., . Pate: -row, Lon- 
ion, E.C. 




















INE-ART GALLERY, 28, Old Bond-street, 

Piccadilly, W.—Mr. ROBERT CROFTS begs to inform his 
Friends and Patrons that he has REMOVED from 120, Pall 
Mall to the above Address. 


ECTURES on RECENT TRAVEL.—The 
California Overland Route in 1860 (vii New Mexico and 
Texas)—The United States—Australia and ioe nepal Egypt— 
Three Months in Malta, &c.—Terms and myn S y post. 
_ Wituiam TaLuack, 7. Mildmay Villas, Newington-green, N. 





R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES, 
in German, History and maphy. REMOVED to 23, 
BLOMPIBLD-ROAD, AIDA-HILL, are JUST RECOM- 


A GERMAN EVENING CLASS for GENTLEMEN. 
The LECTURES on ART will BEGIN in JANUARY. 


Particulars in the Prospectus, for wiih ply, by letter, to 
Dr. Kinket, 23, Blomfield-road, | ‘Maida-hill LW. z 


R. GERALD MASSEY’S LECTURES.— 

October, Yorkshire; November, Middlesex, Kent, Devon 

and Hampshire ; December, Yorkshire; January and February, 
in Scotland.— ‘For Terms, &c., address Coniston. 


({ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. AL 








Author of ‘ First German aitented, $9 
Her Grace the Dynes ee Suther! na five ilelog. Soc., 
Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUA' ee in the gamns 
lesson, or alternately, on the same ; his spn ot tne pupils 
in 


or at his house. Eac' e spoken 
and select CLASSES anpeage. and 


Preparation 
Service Exemfoations-®0LD BOND. a sie, AT, eo a hha 
GERMAN soa DOC OF, through the medium 
Boral Calas of Never one Pin asc, Huta aS 
Classes. ersgate-street and 


.—Curist. Assoc. Li T INST. 165, 
55, Guilford-street, W.C, 
STABLISHM T for YOUNG LADIES, 

Y. aecun, EDINBURGH. 
ccessfully conducted by the 
PENED, under the di 


0oD, on TUESDAY October 2.— 
Pato: Ritchie, Princes- 
h on ye? ~~ to No. 4, 











Tes a. 
MISSES TURNBUL 
= ISSES PARKINS' 
ospectuses may be 
stress; or will be sent® 
Royal ‘Circus. 












“EDUCATION. 
FRANCE, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.—The 
French and E 
Examination, — 


*x* French and German p AE. spoken in the House. 


(THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, has ded 
years abroad, res) ly invites the attention of the 
Nobilit , Gentry, and tar ls of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of English and Forei RNESSES TRAC CHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTOR ROFESS BORS School Property 
transferred, and Si and in E d, France, and 
Germany. "No charge to Prineipa 


GcHOOL for MBOMANICAL, CHEMICAL 
and SC ye E ~~’ at the 














In addition to E ies, all the Pupils 


ht Drawi i or 
jus he Pri Practice of Che 


Tos Hey ‘ach and the Prin- 
e use of Tools. > 
at of Mechanism, may be studied “1 the varlous Workshops 

the Sc’ 

fa of German are taught to all who desire it without any 
extrac 

Chemical A Analyses undertaken ; Steam-engines and Machinery 
= and reported upon; and Mechanism designed for spe- 
cial pu 

For further particulars apply to the Rey. A. Rice, Chester. 





nder able Prof wi i 
es sition.—Address E. iL. neare of Messrs. Wertheim, M 


unt, 23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


LADY, well qualified to give Instruction 

in Music, wishes to obtain a few ty ATE PUPILS. 
References given. Terms moderate.—Address A. B., Mr. Moring’s, 
44, High Holborn, W.C. 


she 





REIGN GOVERNESS.—A Young, Belgian 
LADY (a Protestant), holding afi 

Diploma, is desirous of meeting with a SITU. 

in a School or Family. Teaches Frenchy? 

ments of Music and German.— Address As 

Wrexham. 





IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 
GENTLE oe et hly and oxpediiouny PREPARED 

by ONE WHO — SED.) Terms, Twelve Lessons for Three 
Guineas.— Address G. PT i, 2, Stanford-road, Stanford Bridge, 





ATRICULATION =xah 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. j 

formed by a First-Class B.A. and M.D. )Bx 

Resident Pupils received.—A. Z, Fei 





Brompton, 8. W. 


Regent's Park, N.W. 
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GENTLEMAN is desirous of obtaining a 
CONNEXION with a good PERIODICAL. Would not 
object to Purchase a Share, or the Entire Copyright of one 
ony established, or to join in starting ® new one.— Apply to 
, 51, Coleshill- street, Eaton-square, _. ee 


0 NOBLEMEN, M.P.s, LITERARY and 
IFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN —A Gentleman, age 22 
wishes EMPLOY YMENT as an AMANUENSIS or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Is i to Correspond and Accounts. 
Salary no object, Advertiser possessing private income. Services 
Saale be given for some months gratuitously where there would 
be a prospect of being engaged for some time.—Address B. H., 
care of Mr. Clark, 132, Regent-street, 


AVAL CADETS, MARINE CADETS, &e. 
EASTMAN’S ROYAL NAVAL EST: ABI ISHMENT, 
EASTERN PARADE, SOUTHSE 
357 Gentlemen have passed from this Eeiablishment as Naval 
ets, and more than 200 as Marine Cadets, " 
At the last Examination, First, Second, rhea, Fourth, Fifth 
ang Sixth Places were taken by Pupils in different classes. 
‘upils receive a Classical and sound General Education, and 




















1 preparation for Naval Examinations. 
caentions to be addressed to the and: Master, Mr. G. 
Eastcorr SPIcKERNELL. Prospectuses and other information 
may beha behad at Mesars. 1 Booth’s 5 Library, 307, Regent- street, W. 


ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL and 
CHEMICAL COLLEGE, Lower Kennington-lane, near 


London. 
Principal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.S. &c. 
Youths intending to become Farmers, Land Stewards, Chemi- 
cal and Manure Manufacturers, or Managers of Mining Property, 
will find the course of Instruction in the College such as to ful y 





qualify them for their respective pursuits. The Terms for Senior 
and Junior Students may be known on application to the 
Principal. 


ANALYTICAL AND ASSAY DEPARTMENT. 
Analyses and Assays of every description are promptly and 
accurately executed i in the Laboratories of the College. 


(JERMAN ond MATHEMATICS. — Herr 
OSCAR VON WEGNERN, Ee in Schools and 
Families of distinction, PREP ARES STUDENTS for Examina- 
tion in the above subjects. He mon Ad Translations in Ger- 
7 French and English.— Lessons at 4, Sydney-street, Bromp- 
n, 5.W. 


WICKENHAM HOUSE, S8.W.— 

Dr. DIAMOND (nine years Su: erintendent. to the Female 

Department of the SURREY COUNTY ASYLUM) has arranged 

the above commodious Residence, with its extensive Grounds, for 

the reception of Ladies mentally afflicted, who will be under his 
immediate Superintendence, an reside Ww ith his Famil ee 





TORMS and BAROMETERS. —The Board of 
Trade and Royal aeeans Life-Boat gE care 
adopted Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S PATEN \RO- 
METER as being the best for the ‘sea coast, and have A ee 
them Special Makers of these Instruments, Sketch an prices 
it free.—1, Hatton-garden, and Cornhill, London, E.C 





CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —ELE. 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy and ¢ ‘onchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 
to 100 guineas; also, Single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, 
Foedls and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, 
Hammers, ail the Recent Fublications, Blowpipes, Microscopic 
Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand.— Practical 
Instruction is given in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, 
at 149, Strand, W 


A Po. ITICAL and LITERARY CLUB 

IS BEING FORMED for the Discussion of, and the 
Reading of, Papers apon Political and Literary Subjects. The 
Cost of Membership wnt pot exceed Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
A Preliminary Meeting will be held in a Few Days.—Gentlemen 
disposed to join are requested to send their Names and Addresses 
to ALPHA, under cover to Mr. Vichorg, Advertising Agent, 2, 
Cowper’s-court, Cornhill. 


10 BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, a First-class BOOKSELLER, 
STATIONER and NEWSVENDER’S BUSINESS, in the best 
Locality at the West End of London. Has been established 
twenty-one years. Annual Returns, above — Amount of 
ton required, about 3,000/,—Address to G. ©., Messrs. Fuller 
‘0., 26, St. Martin’s s-court, , Leicester-square, 




















BOOK -BUYERS. —The Leicester ‘Old- 
Book PRICE LIST, gratis and post-free.—Address Gro. 
Finvuey, Bookseller, 89, High- street, Leicester. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY. —LINDORFF’ Ss 
ingenious and wonderful INVENTION for TAKING POR- 
TRAITS al LANDSCAPES, by Day or Night, without Appa- 
ratus. The whole Secret, with Instructions and Specimens, 
forwarded for 2a. 1d. —Address H. W. Lixporrr, Drawing Aca- 
demy, 14, Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 


EOLOGY. —British Rocks, in Collections of 
0 200 Specimens, from various B alng of the British 
Isles, gtratigraphicnti: arranged from all Formations correctly 
named, and with Localities. 
Lists. of Size of Specimens, with Prices, &c., on epuliontion to 
James R. Grecory, 3, King William-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
_ Also, Minerals, Fossils, xeological Books, Maps, Cabinets, &c. 


[HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S Descriptive 
and Priced LIST, with practical Instructions for Tank 
Management, 162 pages and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
stamps.—Apply direct to W. Atrornp Liorp, Portland-road, 
Regent's Park, ondon, W. 


HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. —The 

TRIUMPHANT Ph gpk of HAV gg OUTRAM 

and COLIN CAMPB L, poreeupeat by their Brave Com- 

panions-in- Arms, ON ATEW AYWARD & LEGGATT’S, 
79, Cornhill.—Admission Free, ~ h.. ate Address C ard. 


ICTURES.—CITY AUTUMN EXHIBI- 

TION, including nearly 300 Pictures, contributed direct 
for this occasion, is NOW OPEN, at 
HAYWARD & LEGGATT’S GALLERY. Entrance at 28, Corn- 
hi m Free, b: private Address Card, or on payment of 
6d. each, including Catalogue. 


HON IEETIO SHORTHAND or PHONO- 
HY. re | yo knowledge of this Art guaranteed 
by Mro F PITMAN in one course of lessons, for a Gaines by 
or Seponeties or in} Mr. Pitman’s Classes, 7s, 6d. 
F. Pitman, 20, z-row, London, E.C, 

















ARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY.— 
SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE DAILY, except Sunday, 

from Victoria and London Sescen, by the BRIGHTO ns BAX - 
WAY, vid Newhaven and Die aa. ass, 2 
20s, Return Tickets, available for one eee Month, First-class, 
50s. ; Second-class, 36s. A Steward’s Fee of 1s. and 6d. respectively 
is also charged on boa’ Passports and Visas for Paris may be 
had of the respective Agents at Newhaven. L e booked 
through from London to Paris.—For Tickets or further Sutteten 
tion apply at the London Bridge and ee Sao ot 43, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly ; 4, Arthur-street Eas: ty London Bridge: Fy 
or at any of the Stations on the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH -SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper. Norw 

within twenty minutes’ — - the Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter h have alk 
the advantages, if desired, of a te Residence. Terms:— 
Patients, from 3 guineas; Visitors, from 2 guineas, accor. ‘ding to 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. RirrzRBanpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 


7PRe FATHY. — eee PAR 
r RICHMOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is Ni 
OPEN ‘for the RECEPTION of ‘of PATIENTS, » under the super- 








HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN TICKETS, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from 
London to Hastings, St. Leonard's, Bexhill and Eastbourne, 
issued every 8/ ATU RDAY, by the trains leaving London Bridge a 
2°10 and 7°0 p.m. ; and V ictoria at 1°45 and 6°45 p.m., availab! . to 
return by any train on the following SUNDAY or MONDA 


Fares :— — Hastings, St. Leonard’s, or Bexhill, First-class, 16s. “9 
Second-elass, 133, ; Third-class, astbourne, First-class, 158. : 
Second-class, 108.; Third-class, 72. 6d. 

ATURDAY to MONDAY at WORTHING, 
LEHAMPTON ts CHICHESTER, PORTS- 
MOUTH or the ISLE of WIG 

Cheap Return Tickets are onl at the Victoria and London 
Bridge Stations, every Saturday, for the above attractive places 
on the South Coast, as under. For Worthing, Littlehampton, 

Jognor and C KR. — hy by all trains (not express), available to 
return by any train (express excepted) up to the following 
Monday Evening. 

Fares:—Worthing, First-class, 16s.; Second-class, 128. Little- 
hampton, Bognor or Chichester, First-class, 19s. 6d. ; Second- 
class, 152, 

For Portsmouth or Ryde (Isle of Wight), by all trains on Satur- 
day; ; available to return by any train up to Monday Evening. 

‘ares:—Portsmouth, First-class, 19s. 6d. ; Second-class, 153. Ryde 
(inclusive of omnibus, pier dues and steamboat), First-class, 228, ; 
Second-class, 168, 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN TICKETS to BRIGHTON and BACK, issued 
every Saturday at Victoria, by the 2°49, 5°45, 6°45 and 7°40 p.m. 
trains, and at London Bridge, by the 3" 0, 4'10, 6°0,7°0 and 8°0 p.m. 
trains, returning by any regular train on the following Syatey: 
or Third-class by the 7°0 a.m. ; and First and Second-class by 
7°0 or 80 a.m. trains on the following Monday. 
Fares :—First-class, 138.; Second-class, 93.; Third-class, 68. 
Third-class tickets are not issued by the 2°40 and 6°45 p.m. trains 
from Victoria, or the 3°0, 4°10 or 7°0 p.m. from London Bridge. 


[®- J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 

SIX Pow gin me 10s. _ will go by Post. 

THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE, in Case, a perfect Photograph on 
Paper, tinted by Miniature-Painters of acknowledged talent—a 
delicate process, which, without altering the unerring truth of 
the sun’s pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 

244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance, round the corner. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to Literary Men, Public 
pny aig tern and Persons of Benevolent Intentions.—An imme- 
diate Answer to the Inquiry may be obtained on application to 
RICH ARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is enabled 
to execute every descri tion of Printing on very advantageous 
terms, his Office being furnished with a large and choice assort- 
ment of Types, Steam-Printing Machines, Hydraulic and other 
Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
Specimen-Book of Types, and Information for Authors, sent on 
application by 
RicHarD Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 

















\ T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, ¥ 
Sateatans Assistants only are engaged, ba Apprentices being 
employed. 


i" AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, — 





phs, 35 Daguerreotypes 
en Daily. 

“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
fur hreadth, manner, and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, ar the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self possessed, and aristocratic, than those of any 
other photographer. ”- — Atheneum, 


LARKINGTON’S CELEBRATED ALBUM 
PORTRAITS, or CARTES de ema 12 for One Guinea ; 
extra Copies, 128. per Doze Taken [ Daily. —SPONSALIA, 246, 
yo one ° ‘een Every style of Photographic Portraiture carefully 
execute 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with Arms, 
. ir Initials, or Name and Address, ae means of CULLE- 
TONS" PATE NT EMBOSSING PRESS, 158. ; Best make, 2ls. 
Any person can use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the 
Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, LW. o 


Vy EDDING CARDS—For Lady and Gentle- 
man—50 Each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 138. Visiting Cards—A Copper-Plate En 
graved in any arvie, with Name and 40 Cards Printed, for 2s., post 
on N.B. All Orders executed by return of post, for Stamps or 
ash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cran- 
a street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


'YHE PEN SUPERSEDED. —Mark “your 
Linen.—The best and only ~ ay of Marking Linen, Silk, 
Stockings, Coarse Towels, * | Books. as to a the Ink 
washing out, is with CULLETON’ 3° PATE ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. By Saar of this novel aeeiien a thousand 
pieces of Linen can be marked in a few hours. Initials, 1s. each ; 
Name, 28. 6d.; Set of Moveable Numters, 2s. st. Crest Plate, 5a. 
with the poseeeaey | Directions for Use. Post fre: 
CERTIFICATE from the eminent Dr. * SHERIDAN MUSB- 
PRATT, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 

“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver 
Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce them excel- 
lent ; the letters are beautifully marked in deep black colour, 
without blotting; and after ra doe boiling, with either Potass or 

Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried decom- 
posed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I 
can testify Mr. CULLETON’S Plates are incorrodible, and will 
not hurt the finest fabric. 

“SHERIDAN ae 
“ May 15th, 1854.” “College of Chemistry, 

All Orders to be Fe to the Patentee and Bote BH 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of her, 
lane, —_ Ww. 6, ° 

* All Orders executed by return of Post. 

















of the present ie SF A, 
M.D. Edin., Author of *H + Oy Tiypiente 3 Melina 
2nd edit., John to the Neceetary — = eet.—All Appli 


tions to be made Secretary, Mr. = 


BASE OF DEPOSIT (established A.D. 1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Capital Stock, ws by gull 
thie Flan of the Bank of Deposit, by which & tigh rate of Ent 
ra 
mar be obtained with aungle a0 + 4, Mi is ’ tere 
einen made te specie eer ene eer ete 


ice. 
The Interest is vegeties in January and July. 

ETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening ae sent free on 


ox nam DING.—BooxBinpine executed in 
he MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED, —in every 8 le of superior finish, by English 
Foreign workmen.—JoszPHu HNSDORF, En, ‘and Fo 
oe 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 
ARTICULATION.—Mr. BELL, Professor of ELOCU- 
TION, No. 18, Harrington-square, N.W. Fluency complete and 
ermanent. Terms ores to circumstances. —— 
nglish literature. Members of Parliament, Clergym Bar. 
risters, &c. privately instructed in delivery. milice at attended. 


HE LAST COPIES of ROBERTS’S HOLY 

LAND pt, on rte os SOLD by AUCTION shortly by 

Messrs. SOUTHO AT ETT. ae ay & Boy 
Lithographers to the abe e Ga W.C. 


HE LAST COPIES of the GRAMMAR of 
ORN OWEN JONES, will be SOLD by 
AUCTION shortly by Moses SOUTHGATE & BARRETT? 
en of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, 


HE LAST COPIES of the ng mad - 
RNAMENTAL ART, South Ken m Museu 
BEDFORD & ROBINSON, will be SOLD aby eS COTION s Sports 
by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT. arteniete of Day 
ll Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, W.Cc. 


E LAST COPIES of the ART-TREA- 

scans of oe Rly oy ny KINGDOM, by walane & 
BEDFO “A pi t fit for a as king ”_ Athencew Will be 
SOLD = Kucrian Shortly essrs. SOUTHGATE & BAR- 
RETT.  earticulars of Day % , a Lithographers to the Queen, 
6, Gate-street, W.C. 


EONARD & CO. Boox-TrapE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city,r solicit S 
Books and other Literary Property, alther for their regular Sal: 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales i 


R. 
a eaten Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 



































Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Books —Four Days’ Sale. 
ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his new Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16th b, and three following —— 
at half-past 12, a COLLECTION of BOOKS in every a 
ment of Literature, including the LIBRARY of a GENTL 
MAN deceased, and a Portion of the Stock of a Bookseller ‘oa 
the North of England amongst them are :—Dart’s Westmiuster 
Abbey, plates, 2 vols. large paper, calf extra—Clarke’s Architec- 
turse Ecclesiastici Londini, 122 —, large paper—Lysous’s 
Magna Britannia, 6 vols. in 8—Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Kestau- 
rata, plates — Encyclopedia Britannica, 5th edition, 26 vols. 
russia extra—Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 3 vole.—The 
Lancet, from 1829 to 1853, 45 vols. half calf—Reeves’s History of 
the English Law, 5 vols.—Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 36 
vols. half russia— Annual Register, from 1758 to 1853, 97 vols. calf 
and half bound—Sheridan’s Speeches, 5 vols, half moroeco—Drum- 
mond’s Origines, or Remarks on the Origin of Beare. 4 vols. 
half calf—Malcolm’s Central io. 2 vols.—Mill’s British 
India, 6 vols.— Universal History, 65 vols.—Bewick’s Quadrupeds, 
cuts—Bewick’s Birds, cuts, 2 vols.— Baxter's (K.) Works, 23 vola— 
Standard Theological and Historical Authors—a few Civil Law 
Books—Catholic Divinity—a Quantity of ba lem Reviews 
and Periodicals, Modern Publications of all Classes, &c. 
To be viewed and C: had. 








Modern Books, in Quires and Bound, including the Stock 
and Stereotype Plates of Messrs. P. D. HARDY & SONS, 
of Dublin. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the Rock ed of Fleet-street and Chan- 
cery-lane, on WEDNESDAY, October 24, and fol) fowien ‘are at 
half-past 12,2 LARGE QUANTITY of "MODERN BOOKS, in 
plows ons boards, i including the Stock and Stereotype Plates of 
Mess D. KDY & SONS, of Dublin, consisti: many 
Juvenile y pabitedeng ieee Moral and Religious 
Charlotte Elizabeth and other Protestant Writers — Sunday- 

ool Tracts and Gnauisition, the G on the Errors ‘o cals of 

= 


— 500 Hawes’s C 
pe Pod stereo plates750 Meek on the Lord ‘8 Sa per, enna, ted 
Stow id on Tractariavism, 2 vole. 12mo,—120 Dimock on the 
Articles, 2 vols. 8vo.—500 Hasting’s Sermons, Pow —17 Cobbin’s 
Domestic Bible, —— morocco—17 Portable Folio Family ae 
morocco— *s New Greek Harmony of the Is, 

cloth, Bagster—150 “Abernethy’s Memoirs, 8vo.— 674 Harry Bright- 
side, 16mo.—7,000 Thornton’s Story about yee and Dae 
ee few Classical Books, in quires—a Collection of A 

tural and Scientific Works, in cloth — Railway = 
Sovela ~~ + + ely oe ag comprising M: 
useia her pate ing-Cases, P»peteries, 
Thousand Gilt Rims and © in various Designs ‘oe foots 
Services, eatin other Miscellaneous Articles. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had, 
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i! SEE 
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Standard Books*in tar Sinton, the Library of a 
L BoDeeee will SELL by At AUCTION, 


New ms oom i ioe puanee: ~ ae and Chan- 


on vs TUE ce fail 
ane 12,8 COLLBOTION. of PLU ABLE fgwing day, 
the Modern 4 of a Gentleman (leaving Town) ; 3 
sing Keith Johnston’s Atlas—Lilustrated London New 
83 sis. aitland’s London, 2 Lay «mg pl Chronicles, 
a "s 5 Bible, 5 vols.—Brown’s Bible, 2 vols.—Fawcett’s 
Bible, 3 yd’s Bible, 3 = —Art-Jo' yaa, 1847 
3858, 13 vola.—Bklton’s Oxfordshire, large = he ‘Land of 
Burns, 2 vols. —BScott’s Nov Abbotsfo: _ dition, 12 vols.— 
Seott’s Novels, Prose Works, Lg —T— Life, 98 vols.—Beauties 
of England and Wales, 3. paper—Knight’s Pictorial 
History of England, 8 vols be e Live p En. 4 vols.—Lond 
6 vols. in 3— Cyclo oe 27 vols. in ae Nationa. 
Cyclopedia, 12 vols.—Jackson on Wood — Winkles’s 
vols.—Froissart oad  Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 4 vols. 
3 A 20 vols.—S _ Smith’s Works, 3 vols.— 
ly Review, 83 vols. — orks of Hume, Smoll 
reais Robertson, Ro! palin. J ake Swift, and other stan 
Authors, many handsomely bound. 
To be viewed, and = Aine forwarded on application. 


= 








The Law Library of a Barrister, retiring. 
Me, nls New aon will SELL by er 
t 


is New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chan 
OVEM BER, the LAW_LIBRARY ts a 
ents RISTER, LW , containing the Law Journal from 1850 
to 1860 igelane we Ww v7 ests—Coke upon Littleton, — $ odision 
2 vols.—Smit Leading poe vols.—and many Usef ractical 
—a oa of the Reports in the er Gourta of 

Common Law and Eguitr. the whole in oe preservation. 

talogues are preparing 


The Remaining Copies of Illustrated and other Works, 
Books in Quires, Sc. 


Me; HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
8 New Rooms, t! ing corner er of Py 
lane, drip the MONTH of NO 





ge ge d Chancery- 

VEM he RE MAINING 

ee oan An At BOOKS m CPuINTS, ELEGANT 
PULAR WO in 





COPIES 

IFT - and GENERAL 
{ITERATORE, in 7... and bound ; a 190 copies of 
Wickes’s Spires and Towers of the Churees « of Eng Eng ant with the 
Supplementary Volume, 3 vols. in 1, h 70 copies 
ofthe Supplementary Volume, cloth, being ¢ the ie entiter remainder, 


Butte vm ag beautifull 
cloth gilt ~~ he 1l. lle. 6d, )—96 helley, illuminated, 
royal 4 25¢.) — and nome others. Several ose 
_——) Sof Books in quires, Stereot; ‘lates and Copyrights— 
Shares of polemic? Trade Co eeriahte, deo 
Full P culare will be be shortly announced. 


Minerals, Electrical Apparatus, Telescopes, Dissolving- 
View Lanterns, §c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
iON N, os hi bse Gout osm, a ine: —— Covent garden 





on FRID. Extensive 
SOLLECTION of of MINERALS ormed i By the the late EDWARD 
BROUGHTON, +» Of ‘Bain urgh, contain: many scarce 
and fine Specimens ; to which are ed some g Philosophical 
Instrumente, consisting of Electrica — and A —oe 
elescopes—Dissolving-View Lanterns—Jewellery and Plate—a 
Few Articles from Lucknow—Bolton’s British Song Birds—and 
Miscellaneous Articles. 





on, o wee on the day prior and morning of Sale, and 





Important Natural History Sale. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, A hod 
on TUESDAL and WEDNESDA AX. ber 23 and 24, at half-past 
12 Prociedy each day, A the COLLECTION of the 
RO UNITED 8 RVIGE INSTITUTION. consisting of 
ek of Animals, Horns, Skulls, Birds, Minerals and Shells, 
and the unique specimen of the Skull of the Mammoth from 
ndia— a Selection of the choice rarities from Lad, ch’s 
O of Shells, including some of her purchases from the 
ankerville Collection—a Collection of Minerals Fossils and 
Shell is yn | to the late ie rong, including the large 
Pa eg harp ag 
ia 0 cen Pp’ "ot er. in 
Emeralds, *Beientific Library, be 
May be viewed on the day prior and mornings of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


Sale by Auction of Rare and Curious Books. 


Nera A. ASHER & CO. 20, Unrsr pen 
of October, ak dfollowis day BELL by AUCTION, on the 
follo’ ys, & A 
= CURIOUS BOOKS, from the Libraries <4 A Ex. ~~ 4 late 
Baron de W. and other Colletors :—His Voyages, 
Books on America, Fine Arts, Books on Chess, Ancient Voy ~] 


ues ies t Mr. D. Nutt’s, 270, 
aie may a zB ents 370, Strand, who will 























Mr. Wallis’s ‘Gallery of English Pictures. 
ESSES. 5 CE RSTER, MANSON & WOODS 


give notice at they have receiv: 
— the e Faepeetars of 3 — r. Wi Walhes Setahe yese ‘ie Muon on 
their Great Rooms, 8, sipeet t. James‘s-square, on 
FRIDAY, toner 6, and a following y, at 1 precisely, without 
Whole of t mportant COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH’ PICTURES viately ex exhibited at the Gallery the 
Haymarket, com hy Houses of Parlia- 
met the well-known Pomere 0 er, R.A.—Hercules and 
the Man of Kalydon, a grand nie ‘of Ete R.A.—Bohemian 
ae 4 splendid che) cos of D. Maclise. A.—Lear restored 
e Storm, av e Work of C. W. Cope, R.A. +, painted for 
hela Mr. Brunel— arid slaying, the Lien’ one of the most im- 
portant works of J. Linnell, he Temple na Pestum, a very 
fine work of D. Roberts, R.A-—The Messengers of 
the Loss of his Cattle, one of the finest works of P. F Posie, 
A. , from Lord Northwick’s Collection—The Road to the 
“' a very. important work of T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.—Annot 
ne the well-known engraved subject of F. Stone, A.R.A.—The 
Novice, a beautiful example of J. C. Horsley, A‘R.A.— Twas 
within a Mile of Edinb sown," | a — work of A. 
Johnstone—The Statute Fair, a very did Work and carefully- 
executed work of G. % O’Neill—A splendi WwW me, of T. Grénland 
~The Grand Canal, Venice ; The Crimple Viaduct ; and a Coast 
Scene, three peaatisel works of J. D. Harding —A charming 
Portrait, by Sir J. Reyacl ids ; and numerous other Works, many 
of which were painted expressly for Mr. Wallis and others, 
selected from the ed I. ceed Sales which have taken 


nod be ——— = an ay preced 78. preceding, and eee had - 
oods’ Offices, , ng street, 








“ The Thomas Bell Library,” at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


z GEonGe HARDCASTLE announces 
ROB RE COLLECTORS of BOOKS, OK- 
DEALERS, NU LIBRARIANS and the CIreRATI in 
Pen thet ‘he is, pan joned to SELL ne Ae ON the 
VALUABLE COLLECTION — comprising mata Sixteen 
Thousand Volum Curious vis, Rare Manu: 
scripts and other 1 Bibliotheeal o 
Lore, Antique god Modern, amassed by ¥ eel and assiduity of 
than af ce — BELL, Esq. F.8.A., during a period of more 
2 
but Ly 4 Store of GENERAL why, Biography is wetietont ograpkiy af 
ut, in the Topograp raphy an of 
the Four N orthern ‘Counties of land the Collection is unri. 
valled ; . M 
Manuscript Collections—' ti the 
Rebellions of 1715 and i7s8- Curious Pamphlets —— at the 
Accession of the House of Hanover—Newcastle Keprints—an 
nthe Bal other ye of Public and —— Inte 


te * e late leceased 

ntlem 16. ‘CUMBERLA DROW, “WESTOATE 

NEWCASELE-b -UPON-TYNE, on the bth of OCTOBER, 1860, and 
0" 











For TOATALOGUES, price Two Shillings oad. Hg pA as orees 
Parker, Oxford ; oy 4 
Conolly, Dublin’; é 
Btevenson, Ec Edinb’ Eas Pike, ke, Alnwick; 
Will 2 don ; | Charnley, Hemoastle 








HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXVI.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the 
NOVEMBER Number, must be forwarded to the Publishers ; or 
Messrs. Neleon & Co. a Fleet-street, by 22nd ins 
T. & T. Clark, 38, George-s street. 
18mo. cloth, price 38, 6d.; roan 4s. 


W ALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. A New Edition. By R. A. DAVENPORT. 


With KEY to CLASSICAL PRONUN- 








CIATION. 18mo. cloth, 48. 6d. ; roan, 
London: iam Tegg, 123, jk Queen-street, Cheap- 





8vo. cloth, price 78. 


Beene (Rev. Hugh, D.D.) SERMONS, to 
refixed the Life and Character of the Author, 

JAMES FINLAYSON, D.D., with a Portrait. 
veeanson William Tegg, 133, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheap- 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


E LIFE and ACTIONS of ALEXANDER 
the GREAT. By the . coum WILLIAMS, AM, 
Archdeacon of Cardigan. 38rd Edi 
ide RO. William Tegg, heen rane, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


HE LIFE. of NELSON. By Rosegrr 
SOUTHEY, Es LL.D., with the Author’s Last Cor- 
rections. illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
ee William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 


for 1861, —— Thirty Beautiful Engravings. 
y be had of all kselle’ 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London ond New York. 


This day, 8vo. 128. 


ISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE 
of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the Year 1859. By C. J. ELLICOTT, B.D., Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, leah 
By the same Author, 5s. 


The DESTINY of the CREATURE, and 
at ge SERMONS, Preached before the University of Cam- 
e. 
. London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION, by J. W. 
BRADLEY B.A., with APPENDIX by T. "GOODWIN, 
B. a and Twelve Lit price ls. 
Winsor & Newton, No. 38, Slakenuaien W., and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


| eto ATED by Owen Jones and Henry 

WA aor. PARADISE and THE iy RI, from the 
‘Lalla RKookh " of Thomas Moore. The work will consist of 
54 royal 4to. p and it is intended to form the most he 
and splendid @ ft-book for the ens season whii 
sult from the Art of Chromo-lithography. oy bound i in 
cloth, 2. 28.; in calf, 2l.128,6d. Subscribers a +d 
~ 5cem. qi + 4, the Queen, 6, Gate-street, 

nn-fie 

















W.C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price 18. just published, 
B42* MAY; and Other Poems on Infants, 


UEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE; and 


Other Poems. 3s. 6d. 
Sones by a SONG-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


In the Press, with numerous Illustrations, 


ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISH- 
MAN in JAPAN: a Repeaite Biography. 
By WILLIAM DALTO 
Author of “The Wult-Boy of Chins,” The White Flephant, &e. 
ondon: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


A LANGUE FRANCAISE enstignée 
aux ETRANGERS. Ouvrage divisé en Quatre P 
Or Construction, Si; a 
moyen duquel tout étranger qui comprend et parle déja le dean: 
is, pourra facilement, et sans quitter son pays, se perfectionner 
ui-méme dans la connaissance de cette langue. Par EMAN 
MARTIN, Professeur spécial pour les étrangers, 4 Paris. 
Se trouve 4 Londres chez Barthés & Lowell, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 














DEALISM CONSIDERED, by the Rev. 
Wis taM GRESLEY, Incumbent ‘of All Saints’, Ly 4 
Hill, and Prebendary of Lichfield Chiefly with Reference to 
Volume of ‘ Essays and Revie —- be blished. Price — en 
J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, an: New Bond-st' 


ARTIN’S (Montgomery CHINA ; Political, 
Majesty's G ee Tat 8 weve rk by = ot Het 
tical Tables, &c. cloth, reduced to 108. 6d. _ 
Henry @ @. Bohn, thn Covent-garden. 


YRIA and the HOLY LAND, their Scenery 
and their Peo copie; © aris Inet Incidents of Histo: and Travel, 
collected from y, Robinson an _— fy 
Authorities ; ate a Chapter on the *Maronites and 
wW. x KE LLY. With 180 Wood Engravings.- Svo. cloth, (490 
pag at 
fenry @ G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Uniform with the above, 
GYPT and NUBIA. By J. A. Sr. Jon. 
With 125 Wood Engravings. 8vo. Jot, (480 pages), reduced 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practical Acquaint- 
ance with eS iy t- of Sho rthand, 6d. ; by pest 8, The Ly 
embers of the F ‘Phonetic V, - 


Societ 
London: Pitan, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in 
Phonetic Resting. 1d.; Gemnd ae. 2 Sd Sates Book, 3d. 
Children and A mn acquire the ng common books 
in ie of the times now spent Slow my goingthrough 
a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, with Maps and Index, 


E ANNALS of the WARS of the X VITITH 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Sir E. CUST. 
Vol. I.—1700 to 1739. 
II.—1739 to 1759. 


:) TET.—1760 to 1783. 
. IV.—1784 to 1795. 
«- V.—1796 to 1799. 
Each Volume is onpie in nye Se may be had separate, 
pre 
* aA oe text-book. 
nals are hevaluable to the soldier who desires to know 
the history of his profession.”— Times. 
These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the 
ey or sailor.”. Saturday 
veil fsaditee the eighiceth Sp tury.” egnaoes 
as well as of cen! 
rmy and Navy Gasette. 
W. 0. Mitchell, Military Bookseller, e, ‘Ohering Cross, London. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, for 1861, contains 
the Millennium. The Great Conjunction, Louis Napoleon 
Salem, “Hicrogiyphios Relgn of Discord. ‘Price aa, post ree, 72. 
em. io— of he 
Lond. don: G. Berger, Holywell-street, Strand. 











to 5s. 

















HUGH MILLER. 
On 20th instant will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
BOHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
ESSRS. SEELEY, 4 ACKSON & HALLI- 
DAY are now Publishing 





we 5 
With Frontispiece, cloth, price 5s. 
ROUGHING IT with ALICK BAILLIE, 
. 07% North Britain, and elsewhere. By 
WILLA ars STEWART. 


It. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT SICKNESS: 
addressed to the Wives and Mothers of Working Men. By a 
DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


“ It is written in a kindly, often, wes womanly spirit, and will 
be of use whenever consulted.”— 


— 
The Fifth Edition, with a Portrait, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
DOING and SUFFERING: Memorials of Eliza- 


beth an ———- of the late E. Bickersteth. 
By their Bis on gIsTER, a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Lenten: Peles, J Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street. 


: ee PUBLISHED. 
Illustrated b; Janet, M‘Connell, Augustus Mayhew, and 
the Au = wo 8v0. oo ye ntal boards, 
AKE YOUR GAME; or, the Adventures of 
the Stout Gentleman, the Slim Gentleman, and the Man 
with the Iron Chest. By GEURGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Dedicated to Inspector Field.—Feap. 8vo. price 28. 
E DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. Edited 
by CHARLES MARTEL. 


With 350 Illustrations by M‘Connell, feap. 8vo. price 28. 
= ADVENTURES of MR. WILDER- 
PIN on his JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE. By AN- 
DREW HALLIDAY. 


Iilustrated with 26 Bogravings, fr ravings, from Designs by Anelay. 


Te MOTHER’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Extis. 
“ This exquisite tale should be read by a mother in the 








Second Edition, foap. 8vo. 2s. boards, fancy wrapper, 
DIARY of a JUDGE. Compiled from 
the Private Mote Bot of a Deceased J wage Edited by 
Lieut.-Col. H. RB, ADDISON. 

Feap. 8vo. price 2s. fancy boards, 

rou ROCKET. By Arsany FoNBLANQUE, 
Jun., i. of* Rights and Wrongs,’ &c. 

Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
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NDINE.— JULES BENEDICT’S NEW 

LYRICAL LEGEND, the Words by JOHN OXENFORD, 

posed expressly for the Norwich Festival, just published. 

Price co complete, One Guinea ; also in detached pieces. Lists may 
be had of the Publishers, Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 









BHeosey’ S MUSICAL CABINET: a New 
Series of POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
No. 1. Twenty Songs by Mendelssvhn .. ls. 
2. Twelve Songs by Balfe oe ls. 
3. Fourteen Songs by Verdi . 18. 
4. Twenty Songs of the Christy 3 Minstrels la 
5. Fifty Waltzes . “ seunee ls. 
6. Twelve Seta of Quadrilles .. cooesesese ls, 
7. Fifty Polkas and Galops ..... 1s. 


8 Twenty-five Operatic Gems by Vv rerdi, ‘for "Piano ls. 

Allthe Songs have Pianoforte Accompaniments and English 

= throughout under the Music 
The Volkas and Galops are published with their Trios and 

Second Parts complete. 

TO THE TRADE.—Prospectuses, Specimen-Pages, and Show- 
Boards may be had on application to 

Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Boosey & seas SELLING MUSIC 





100 Dances for the Violin (1st setae és + oe la. 
100 Dances for the Violia (20d Se es 18. 
100 Reels and Country Dances for the Violin” ee os la. 
100 Operatic Airs for the Violin . ° es 1s. 
a ee Ballads for the Violin 18, 
Waltzes by Labitzky, sanant, and Strauss, for Vv Violin le. 

1) Overtures for Violin ° ls. 
De Beriot’ 's Seven Airs for Violia ee oe 18. 
y’s Complete Operas for Violin, each” ee oe 1s. 
Kreutzer’s 40 Studies for the Violia ee . 18.6d. 
Rode’s 25 Caprices for the V iota ~ ee ” yaed. 


Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices for the Vio! 18.6d 
100 \——- and Studies for the' Y ielin by the Great s 


100 ocean for Flute ee a en oe os 1a 
100 Operatic Airs for Flute oe oe 1a, 
100 Exercises and Studies for Flut ee ee 1s. 
Boosey’s Complete Operas for the F ‘ute, each os ls, 
100 Dances for Concertiva ‘ ee oe la, 
100 Popular Melodies for Concertina” ., oe os le. 
100 Sacred Melodies for Concertina es 1a. 
100 Songs and Melodies for the German Concertina le 
100 Dances for Cornet-d-Pistons es ee la. 
a Operatic Airs for Cornet i- Pistons ee oe ls. 

25 Duetts for Two Cornet-a-Pistons ee oe —— 
Herz’s Exercises and Scales ee 1s. 
Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité, T hree Parts, each es ls. 
Czerny’s 101 Exercises, Two Parts, each ee ee 1s. 
Czerny’s 50 Best Exercises ° ee 1a, 
Bertini’s 25 Studies, Up. 2. Two Parts, each . oe 1s, 


Dpeeey 3 Shilling Pianoforte Boosey: 's Shilling Cornet Tutor. 
utor, 


ey’s Shilling Concertina 
miter 8 ; Shilling Flute Tutor. Tutor. 
Boosey’s ‘ weaee bm Tutor. | Boosey’s Shilling Singing Tutor. 


sey’s Shilling Harmonium Tutor. 





HE MAZURKAS of CHOPIN, edited by 
J.W. DAVISON, complete in One Large Volume, music 

size (100 pages), with Preface by the Editor, and Portrait of © hopin, 
price 8@.; or superbly bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 
Fore 6d.—Rossini’s Stabat Mater, for vg peso by Smart, com- 
te, 38.— Mozart's Twelfth Mass, ditto, 3s.—Moores Irish ‘Melo- 

Hee ‘for Pianoforte, by Nordmann, 2s. ‘6d. — Mendelssohn's Songs 
Withoat y Words, complete, with Portrait and Introduction, by 
J. W. Davieon, cloth, 78. 6d.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, complete, for 
Pianoforte Soiv,7s, 6d.—The Juvenile Pianoforte Album, 12 pieces, 
illustrated and botmd, 3a. d.—The Operatic Album, 100 Gems from 
the Newest Operas, fot Pianoforte, in cloth, 128, —Boosey’s 100 Reels 
and Couutry-Dances for Fienoforte, 28. 6d.— Boosey’s 100 W altzes, 
ee Lanner and Labitzsy, for Pianoforte, 38, 6d.—Czerny’s 
tude de la Vélocité, 28, 6d.—Czerny's 190 Exercises, 28,— — Boosey’ ~ 


DPD ALBERTS NAPLES QUADRILLE. — 

The celebrated Set, on popular Italian Airs, illustrated 

with View of Naples, aud dedicated to Garibaldi. Price 3s. 
Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


Lh pene yny hy GARIBALDI GALOP, as 
pla by the Prince Galitzin’s Orchestra at the Jullien 
Festival. Nplendialy illustrated withja Portrait of this great Chief, 
by BRANDARD. Price 3s. 
Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 
"ALBERT’s KATHLEEN MA VOURNEEN 
WALTZ, as played by the Prince Galitzin’s Orchestra at the 
Jullien Festival, Founded on the favourite song of ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.’ “The Waltz of the Season.” Beautifully illus- 


trated. 
Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


(\HAPPELL'S FASHIONABLE DANCE- 
J BOOK for the PIANOFORTE, containing Fifty Se | 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, S Schottisches, Varsovianas, &c. 
by CHARLES D’a ALBERT, Strauss, Lanner, Lobitzky &e. 
Edited by ee NAVA. Nett price 3s, 
At Chappell's, 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL’S STANDARD DANCE. 
BOOK for the La ag Sete containing One Hundred 
Country-Dances, Horn: le, Jigs, Strathspeys, Highland 
save Cotilions, Spauish Da Deaets, &e. Newly arranged by FRANZ 
NAVA. Nett price 3s. 


At Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


'T REKELL’S SPARKLING DEWDROPS. 
Morceau de Salon for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Chappell & Co, 50, New Bond-street, 


IRREKELL’S L’ANGE GARDIEN.—Pensée 
Poétique pour le Piano. Price 3s. 6d, 
Chappell & Co, 50, New Bond-street. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S COMPLETE 

TUTOR for the PIANOFORTE. The best, the newest a 
cheapest of all Instruction Books, 
structions, Scales, Exercises, and a great variety of the “mest 
popular themes as meparqesise rence Sixty pages, full music 
size, price 4s. post free. 

N.B.—A List of Brinley Richards’s Popular Pieces will be sent 
on application to 

Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


(CHAPPELL'S CHEAP WORKS FOR 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS. 
Price 18, 6d. each, post-free. 
VIOLIN. 
pees “phe! eg if od ‘Albert’s) 
d Bass Part to 
8 100 Dances (Second Serlen 


100 Popular Songs. 
Favparite Airs rom * Lurline’ and ‘ Victorine.’ 
100 rnpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 
820 Airs. with easy V: ariatious, 
100 Irish and Scotch A 
100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Popular Instruction- Book. 
FLUTE. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Albert’s). 
Chappe "8 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from ‘ pasting and ‘ Victorine.’ 
Chappell’s 100 Irish aud Scotch Air 
Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappell’s Popular Instruction-Boo! 
CORNET-A-PISTON, 
Chappe "8 100 Dances Lt al D’Albert’s). 


‘h 









































Part-Song Miscellany, 18 Original Coinpositions, 

58.—The Harmonium Museum, 100 Geered and Secular 
Subjects f for Maruman. with Instructions, 78. 62.~-Exngel’s Har- 
mopium Operatic Album, 60 Gems for Harmonium, 7. 6d.— 
Christy’s Minstrels’ Albuin, 24 Songs in One Book, 28. 6d.—The 
Verdi Album, 25 Songs, in English and Italian, 4s.—Dinorah, for 
Voice and Piano, complete, 12. 

Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 





happe! "s 100 Operatic 

Chappell’s Favourite ‘Airs from * 7, yaaa and ‘ Victorine.’ 
's 100 Irish and Scotc' 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Stine Melodies. 

Chappell’s Popular Instruction-Book. 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 














90 SONGS by MENDELSSOHN for One 
Shilling.—No. 1 yt ** Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains 20 
Songs by Mendelssohn, with English Words and Pianoforte Ac- 
companiments. Price One Shilling. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


12- SONGS by BALFE for One Shilling.— 
o. 2 of ** Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains 12 Songs by 
Balfe, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price One Shilling. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


14 SONGS by VERDI for One Shilling.— 
3 of ** Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains 14 Songs by 
Verdi, with English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Price One Shilling. 
i Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


20 SONGS of the CHRISTY MINSTRELS 
for One Shilling.—No. 4 of “* Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” 
contains 20 Songs of the Christy Minstrels, with Choruses and 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price One Shilling, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


50 7A WALTZES for One Shil- 
ling.—No. 5 of “‘ Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains Fifty 
favourite V raltzes for the Pianoforte. Price One Shilling. 
oosey & Sons, Holles-st street. 


12 SETS of QUADRILLES for One Shilling. 

o. 6 of ‘* Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains Twelve 

Sets of Quadrilles for Pianoforte (complete). Price One Shilling. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 

















40 POLKAS and 10 GALOPS for One Shil- 

ling.—No. 7 of ** Boosey’s Musical Cabinet” contains Forty 

persis Polkas and Ten Galops, with all the tg and Second 
arts complete, for Pianoforte. Price One Shilli 
oosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


95 OPERATIC GEMS by VERDI for One 
Shilling.—No. 8 of “ Boosey’s Pecten Cabinet” contains 
Twenty-five Operatic Gems by Verdi, arranged for Pianoforte by 
erdmann. Price One Shilling. 
oosey & Sons, Holles-street. 








Chappe’ My | ances neta ally D’Albert’s). 

Chappe! 00 Opera! slodien 

Chappe! ‘s Favourite ‘une rom ‘Inline’ and ‘ Victorine,’ 
Chappe! 8 100 Irish and Scotch A 

Chappe! 8 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s Popular Instruction-Book. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c. 
Chappell’s Popular Instruction-Book. 


GUITAR. 




















Chappell’s 100 Dances. 
Chappell’ - Popular 5 Songs, with Guitar Accompaniment, in 


Two Books, 

Chappell’s Popular Instruction-Book. 
HARMONIUM, 

Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 

Chappell) 's 50 Secular Melodies. 
Chappeli’s Popular Instruction-Book. 

Care should be taken to order CHAPPELT.1.’S Cheap W: 
they alone contain D’Albert’s and other mies Copyrient Works, 
Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


L£s ARPEGES: Etude de Concert. By 

THEODORE KULLAK.—A Composition distinguished by 
its graceful melody and brilliancy ; performed with great success 
by Mr. Caartes Hatte—London: Ashdown & Parry (Succes- 
g°T8 to Wessel & Co.), 18, Hanover-square. 








BEAr EDITION of Verdi mfixentest t Work, 
be: will'te be ao Mlished Part > ?_, cou Shiling of f x 
cr ubils ‘a ice TL Ing, 0 n om 
Edition of Verdi's Celebrated ‘Ope  Soeee, Th ROVAT RE, vie 
English and Kallen, wae, sonst fully printed oa, excellent 
paver. uniform with the cheap Edition of ‘Dinorab. * Ii Trova. 
will be pt in Eight St chy Parts, One Shilling 


ribers’ Names received by all piasentinns, and the Pub- 
Mg Boosey & Sons, Holles-street, Londo 


SACRED MUSIC. 


CoMELATION OF CALLCOTT’S HOLY 

AMILY.—ROBERT COCKS & Co., having acquired the 

Copyright of the Second and Third Series of this popular series of 

Melodies, beg now to announce for publieation the Three 

Beries complete. Price each Series, Piano Solo, 5s. ; Piano Duett, 

68. ; Accompaniments (ad lib.) for e Flute, Violin and Violoncello, 
each P: N.B. Contents gratis and postage free. 


OMPLETION OF CALLCOTT’S ADORA. 
TION.—The Third Series of THE ADORATION (the 
Second of Mr. Callcott’s admired Collections of Sacred Music) ig 
= ready, and the Three Series may now had complete. Price 
eries, Piano Solo, 5s. ; Piano Duett. ; Accompaniments 

tad lib.) for Flute, Violin and Viclenasios each Part, 18.—N.B, 


Contents gratis and pos' free. 
London : Robert € Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. 








FRANELIN, 
IN AID OF THE FUND 70n A STATUE IN HIS 
NATIVE TOWN. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HE FATE of FESRELEN: 
D. BLACKMO 


of Exeter cuikers: Oxford, and of abe Fladte” Temple. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
This day, New Edition, with Map, post 8vo. 158. 


HE HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
= RR be and THEBES; including the Nile, aa, 
the mids, Mount. ets &. With Map, Plans, &. 
Syst Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSO. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE NEW POEM. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


E 8 3 Es N ¥ 


Saunders, Otley & Co. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 


HE SIGNS and DISEASES of PREG 
NANCY. By T. H. TANNER, M.D., Assistant-Physician, 
for the Diseases Be Women and Children, to King’s College 
& 
scr is Tondén : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
This day, feap. Svo. 128, 
OPES and FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life 
of a re By the Author of *The Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
renee: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Pas PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD, 
Now publishing in 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


Enlarged to Thirty-two pages, il illustrated, price Twopenc 


a Poen, 

















London : Houlston & Wright, = Paternoster: -row ; and at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Book-stal) 





Just published, price 6d. 


MATEUR SOLDIERY. What will They do 


i By AMICUS. 
saend Ch aries Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


is published, a 8vo. pp. 384, price 38. 6d. cloth gilt, 
seats rofusely illustrate ted, 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOY’S OWN STORY: 
Pk: a Volume “od Summer Days and Winter Nights. 
tamer ae bag Sehe 1 or at Home. _ 
t 00] or 
eg mrp yhood of Bertrand du Guesclin—The Story of 
& Great Man who was a Cobbler—Adolphus; or, the Lit tle 
oe Clever Jack ; or, the Adventures of a Donkey—The 
Kite and the Swallow— The 2 veh daly Dog—The Philosopher's samme 
or, the True Way to me cals ee ha.) elie e Erran 
— m pero 
oe sane , Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, foap. price 6s. cloth, antique, 
(THE FABLES of BABRIUS. In Two zoe 
lated into English Mow Ley the Text of Sir @ 
Corne on Lewis. i iy the R ev. ag a DAVIES, M.A., some 
Li in College, Oxfor 
fine Scholar of ak Co. 7, Ststioners’” Hall-court, Lndgate-hill. 


MADEIRA. 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 78. 6d. 


MA tsndbosk its CLIMATE and SCENERY: 
book for Invalid and other Visitors. 
® Handpoee JAMES YATE JOHNSON, 
“The most complete aoe Somes guide-book to Madeira 
t published.”— Literary 
” “An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with 
the island.”—John Bull. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 

















NOW READY, at all Libraries, Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. (400 pp.), price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


A NOVEL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of ‘Love's Martyrdom,’ &c. 


London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——>—_——_ 


Just published, price 68. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No, XXII, 


CONTENTS. 
I. THE FRANKS AND THE GAULS. 
II. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF HOMER. 
IIl. pg 4 COMBINATIONS IN LONDON AND 
AR 
IV. RUSSIAN LITERATURE: MICHAEL LERMON- 
TOFF. 
Vv. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 
VI. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
VII. FRENCH FICTION: THE LOWEST DEEP. 
yIII. BARON RICASOLI AND HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 
IX. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
X. NATURE AND GOD. 


XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING-SOCIETIES, 





1. 

The CONCLUSION of Mr. MAC- 
KNIGHT'S HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
Volume 
f e LIFE KB,’ by 
THOMAS MACKNIGHT, embraces the History of the 
Coalition Ministry, the India Bills, the Impeachment of 
Hastings, the Conduct of Burke with respect to the French 
Revolution, his final Retirement at Beaconstield, his Private 
Life, and Death; with Sketches of his Contemporaries, and 
an Examination into the Political Events of bis Tame, 
n r, 


The PHILOSOPHY and HISTORY of 


CIVILIZATION. By ALEXANDER ALISON. Demy 8vo. 
(In October. 


3. 
COSTUME in ENGLAND. By F. W. 


FAIRHOLT. A New Edition, with great mae yr and 
upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Un Octuber, 


4. 
CHAMOIS HUNTING in the MOUN- 


TAINS of BAVARIA. By CHARLES BONER. With 
Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions [Jn Octoder. 
5. 
The MIND of SHAKSPEARE. By 
the Rey. A.A. MORGAN, Second Edition. [Jn October. 
6. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITION OF POPULAR 
HORS. 


The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By 


M. THACKERAY. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. (In October. 


7. 
ALL ROUND the WREKIN. By 


WALTER WHITE. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 98. 


8. 

HISTORY of ITALY, from the Abdica- 
tion of Napoleon I. With Introanetory References to that of 
Earlier Times. By ISAAC BUTT, M.P., formerly Professor 
of Political one in the University of Dublin. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo0. 36s. 

9. 

LUCILE: a Poem. By the Author of 

‘The Wanderer,’ ‘ Clytemnestra,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 128. 
10, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: a Novel. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
11, 
The WEST INDIES and the SPANISH 


mag By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Fourth Edition. 
VO. 98, 


By 


FILIPPO STROZZI: a History of the 


Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. By THOMAS 
ADOLPHUS TRULLUPE. Post 8vo. 128, 


13. 


LEAVES from the OLIVE MOUNT 


POEMS. By CATHERINE FRANCES B, MACREADY. 
Feap. 8yo. price 5s. 





CaapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW LIST FOR THE SEASON. 


———=———— 


I. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The Second Volume is Now Ready, comprising Nos. 6—12, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 78, 6d, 


*,x* Subscribers may obtain Cases for binding their Sets on 
application to their respective Booksellers, 


It. 
On the ORIGIN and SUCCESSION 
of LIFE on the EARTH. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. F.B.S. F.G.8., Professor of 
Geeleay in the University of Oxford, and Bede Lecturer in the 
University of Cambridge, &c. With Vilustrations. os 8y0, 
(immediately. 
Il. 
RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK 
DAYS: 
A BOOK of a A ee for the SUFFERING. Royal 
32mo, elegantly printed. Unmediately. 
IV. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY and 
USE of the PSALMS. 


By the Rev. J. F. THRUPP, Author of ‘An oy 
= the Topography, &c. of Ancient Jérusalem,’ &. 
Taunattateee” 


Vv. 
LIFE “— — GEORGE WILSON, 
'.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the 
University ot tRainbareh, With Portrait. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 
VI. 
LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, the 
NATURALIST. 
By GEORGE WILS@N, M.D., late Professor of Technolog 


in the University of Edinburgh, and AKCHIBALD GE£IKI 
F.G.8., of the Geological Survey. Un n the press. 


VII. 
The PLATONIC DIALOGUES for 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 148. 


*4* SEE THE ‘ATHEN£UM’ OF OCTOBER 6. 


VIII. 
Mr. SIMEON’S STRAY NOTES on 
FISHING and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


With Illustrations. 78. 6d. 

** If it does not rival in popularity the celebrated ‘ White's Sel- 
borne,’ it will not be because the book itself does not thoroughly 
deserve it....The collected notes of a lifetime apparently are set 
down, and experience follows after experience, anecdote and sin- 
gular trait upon one another with wonderful rapidity, until the 
mind is almost a with a repletion of strange facts and good 
things.”— The Field, July 28. 

Ix. 
OUR YEAR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ A Child’s Book 
in Prose and Rhyme. With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


“ Just the book we would wish to see in the hands of every 
child.”— English Churchman, 


x. 
ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN: a Novel. 
108, 6d. 
xy SEE THE * ar REVIEW ‘wai THIS BOOK, 
TOBER 10, 1860. 
xI. 

Mr. HENRY LUSHINGTON’S AC- 
COUNT of the ITALIAN WAR, 
1848-9, 

68. 6d. 
xi, 

Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY 
HAMLYN. 


Second Edition. 68, 
XIII, 


Mr.WESTLAND MARSTON’s Novel, 
‘A LADY in her OWN RIGHT.’ 


108. 6d, 





Macmittan & Co, London and Cambridge, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
October, 1860. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


—_>——_ 
I. 


LIFE of THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 


LIAM PITT with. = from his Unpublished Co: 
dence and MS, By L_ STANHOPE (L' RD 
MAHON), Portrait” ‘ols. L ind IL. 8yo. 


II. 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 


NDS : embracing the En; +> Dutch Struggle Spain; 
par tty em Account of t. eS panish Arm 3 . LOTH- 
ROP MOTLEY, Author of * The B Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 
Portraits, 2 vols. Sve, 


mt. 
THE DIARY and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of CHARLES ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTE 
Sg of the House of Commons, "1802-1517, Edited by HI 
+ Portrait, 3 vols, 8vo. 


Iv. 


The LIFE and WORKS of ALEX- 


ANDER POPE. New Edition, containing more than 300 Un- 
published Letters. Preceded by a Critical Essay on Pope ; with 
. gig! LIFE. By Rev, WHITWELL ELWIN. Portraits, 

ol. vo. 


v. 


The DEBATES on the GRAND RE- 


MONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory Essay on = lish 
dom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. By J 
FORSTER, Post 8yo. 


vI. 
its Origin, History, and 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860, By 
D.C.L., Head-Master of Merchant Taylors’ 


SUNDAY: 


Evesent Qolieatioety, 
School. 8vo, 
VII. 
The PRIVATE DIARY of GEN. SIR 


ROBERT WILSON; during his Missions and Employmet it. in 
seeia, — Turkey, Russia, Poland, Germany, 


VIII. 


SERMONS preached before the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD. By Rev. ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., 
Master of Baliol. Post 8vo. 


. 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of LORD 


BAOON, from Unpublished J-etters and Documents. By HEP- 
WORTH DIXON. 8yo. 


x. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the DRUSES; 


with NOTES on their RELIGION, By the EARL of CAR. 
ARVON. Post 8vo. (Ready.) 


xI. 


& 

OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL 
DE FOR, ae RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES CHURCH- 
ILL, §. AMUEL FOOTE. Biographical Essays. By JOHN 
FORSTER. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 


XII. 


ICELAND: its Volcanoes, Geysers, 


and Glaciers. Explored ina Summer 9 1 By COMMr. 
C. 8. FORBES, R.N. Illustrations. Post 8y 


xmr. 
The ORIGIN and HISTORY of LAN- 


GUAGE. Based on Modern Researches. By FREDERIOC W. 
FARRAR, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8y0.” 

XIV. 
ANTIQUE GEMS: their Origin, Use, 


and Value, as Interpreters of Ancient Fister, and as Illustra- 
tive of Ancient Art. By REV.C. W. KING, Llustrations. 8yo. 


XV. 


TWO YEARS RESIDENCE in 


JUTLAND and the DANISH ISLES, By HORACE MAR- 
RYAT. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


xvi. 


SCHOOL EDUCA- 
By the Fight ya 
cap. 8vo, (Ready. 


ON PUBLIC 


TION with Especial Reference to Eton. 
R JOHN T. COLERIDGE, D.C.L. Fea: 








JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVI. 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 
IL DEACONESSES. 
IIL. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
IV. WILLS AND WILLMAKING, 
V. GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 
VIL ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES L 
VII. IRON SIDES AND WOODEN WALLS, 
VIII. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXVI. OCTOBER, 1860, 
Contents. 
I. NEO-CHRISTIANITY. 
IL. THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
III ROBERT OWEN, 
IV. THE ORGANIZATION OF ITALY. 
V. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
VL. RUSSIA—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
VII. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
VIII. W. M. THACKERAY AS NOVELIST AND PHOTO. 
GRAPHER. 
CONSEMPOR ART LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 











y.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. 
i tary and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London; George Manwaring ( to John Ch ), 8 
King William-street, Strand. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. COXXVIIL, is published THIS DAY, 
Contents. 
I. RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES. 
II MEMOIRS OF THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR. 
Ill. — MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERA- 


IV. enostes AND THE SOURCES OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 
V. THE CHURCHES OF THE HOLY LAND. 
VI. THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 
VII. SCOTTISH COUNTY HISTORIES. 
VIII. BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 
IX. THE UNITED STATES UNDER MR. BUCHANAN. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





On Friday next, in 16mo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


E WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. 

SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most Memorable 
Passages in His Writings and Conversation. 

London: L Green, L , and Roberts. 

On pester. the 26th instant, will be published, in ot 8vo. with 
Pho phic, Chromo- lithographic, and X ic Illustra- 
tions, in covers containing Two Medallions logra Phe Antique, 
and with gilt edges, price 42s. 


AEDALUS; or, the Causes and Prinoiples of 

he Excellence of Greek Sculpture. By ED 

FALKENER. Member of the Academy of Bologna, aoe of the 

Archeeologinal Institutes of Rome and Berlin; Editor of the 

sank. pa ical ———— a 5s — of which, 
ial 8 

Will be p Rigited on, avo. wi — ustrations, price 429.; 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISX TRANSLATION. 

On Friday, the 26th instant, in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Wood 
qneravings and an entirely New Series of Iu Arations 1 in 
——— xy lograph, , representing the most Interes' tine Obj 

in ork, from Original Drawings by Henry cot 
= price 183. cloth, 
HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By DR. GEORGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author 
from the Fourth German Edition. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 

















Just published, in Svo. price 128, 6d. cloth, 


ECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES of 
FAMILIES. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-of- 


* A. pleaganter and more sug- | world in an easy, aioe ana 
ont volume we so | Aennent, way.” é * “Athena 





i. all The ‘interest of 
“‘ Sir Bernard Burke is doing | romance with the accuracy of 
much by presenting some strik- | authentic history.” 
ing features of genealogy to the! Falkirk Herald. 
The FIRST SERIES, 4th Edition, price 
126. 6d. may also be had. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 
EADERS of the REFORMATION. 
LUTHER—CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 
Pring al and Professor of Theology, St. i and one 
er Majesty's Chaplains in Urdinary in Scotland, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6, 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just ready, in 8yo. cloth. with Portrait b oer Elstruck and other 


ngravings, pri 
of the 








HE MODEL MERCHANT 
MIDDLE AGES, exemplified in the Story of Whittington 
and his Cat; being an Attempt to Rescue that Interesting Story 
from the Region of Fable, an: Place it in its Proper Position 
in the Japhemate History of this Country. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
LYSONS, M.A., Author of ‘ The Romans in Gloucestershire,’ &. 
ons Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. Glou- 
cester: A. Lea, 2, Westgate-street. 
an alieee free by th yt ° _Sloucenter Publisher, on receipt of the 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
Will be published October 20, elegantly bound, 324 pages, IMlustrated with Thirty Engravings, price 2s, 6d. 


THE MACNET STORIES, 
FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 


FIRST VOLUME. 
Containing Seven Original Stories by distinguished Writers. 


1, WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ &c. 
2. LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 

3, MAMMA MILLY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

4. HAVERING HALL. By G. E. Sargent. 

5. BLIND URSULA. By Mrs. Webb, Author of ‘ Naomi.’ 

6. THE CLOCKMAKER OF LYONS. By E. M. Piper. 

7. THE MICE AT PLAY. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 


*,* Order THE MAGNET STORIES, FIRST VOLUME, price HALF-A-CROWN. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


FIVE DAYS IN JERUSALEM, 


WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS, 
See No. I. of 


“ALL ROUND THE WORLD.” 


NOW READY. Price THREEPENCE WEEELY. 
OrriceE—122, FLEET-STREET. 


NEW SERIAL. 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS—THREEPENCE, 


Monthly Parts, One Shilling; and Half-Yearly Volumes, 
ON FINE PAPER, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
No. 1, price 3d., and Part I. price 1s., will both be ready October 15, 1860. 


“ALL ROUND THE WORLD.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 

| EDITED BY 


AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S. F.S.A. &c. 











W. F. 





OFFICE—122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NOTICE. 
VOLUME II. OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN,. 


By THOMAS EARL OF DUNDONALD, G.C.B. 
Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, in 8vo. with Four Plans, 14s. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY 
THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum. 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


*,* A Revised List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works Withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at Greatly Reduced 
Prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509, 510 & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21 & 22, Museum-street, London}; 74 & 76, Cross-street, 
Manchester; and 45, New-street, Birmingham. 














Nel’ 


Select 


educed 


treet, 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
Crown 4to. Ornamental Cloth, 12. 1s.; Antique Morocco elegant, 12. 11s. 6d.; Morocco, Hayday, 27. 2s. 


POETS WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Selected by W. H. WILLS, and Illustrated with more than 100 Engravings, from Drawings by Charles Bennett and 
George H. Thomas. 


Quarto, Antique Morocco elegant, 1/. 1s. 


THE PROMISES OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Illuminated by ALBERT H. WARREN, 
And dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess Alice. 





Crown 4to. Ornamental Cloth, 10s. 6d.; Antique Morocco elegant, 17. 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 


With Illustrations by Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. 





MR. J. G. EDGAR’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS.—F cap. 8vo. 5s. 


SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 


With Illustrations by Keene and Johnson. 





Imperial 16mo. Cloth, Gilt edges, 5s. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


With Sixteen large Illustrations by John Gilbert, and Ornaments by Harry Rogers. 





Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


A NEW VOLUME OF LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By A. A. PROCTER. 
*,* The Fifth Edition of the First Series of Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics will be ready shortly. 





Post 8vo, 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 


Translated from the Dutch by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, M.A. 





In a few days, feap. 8vo. 6s. (postage 4d.), 


THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MAGDALEN STAFFORD? 





Just published, 8vo. 15s. (postage 10d.), 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 


For the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR—ADVENT to EASTER. 
By the Rey. W. DENTON, A.M. Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 





Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AONIO PALEARIO; 


Or, a History of the Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. 
Illustrated by Original Letters and Unedited Documents. By M. YOUNG. 








NEW LIST. 


Just published, Second Edition, improved, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 
(postage 18.), 
Daily Readings for a Year, on the 


Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rey. 
PETER YOUNG, M.A. 





Second Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. (postage 4d.), 


The Second Adam and the New Birth; 


or, the Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Sateen, 
By the Rev, M. F. SADLER, M. ss Vicar of Bridgewater, 
Author of ‘ The 8: (6d,). 


** We commend this little volume eae earnestly to clergy and 
laity, as containin ng in a small com , and at a trifling cost, a 
body of sound and Scriptural doctrine Soapestios © the New Birt, 
which cannot be too widely cireulated.”— Guardia 








8vo, 148. (postage 8d.), 


A History of the Church of England, 


from the Accession of James II. to the Rise of the Bangorian 
Controversy in 1717. By the Rev. THOMAS DEBARY, M.A, 


** There was always a noble race of loyal men among the true 
sons of the Church, and the record of their a and their 
endeavours is one of the most interesting features of Mr. Debary’s 
yn. which we hope will be ee read, both for the records 

it contains, and the important lesson it 

Clerical Journal. 





8vo0. 148. (postage 8d.), 


A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in 

fs bearings up upon Revealed Religion. By the Rev, JOHN H. 

MAGMA » A.M., Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist 

in Ethics — y Logics, University of Dublin, Author of ‘A 
Translation and Analysis of Aristotle’s Metaphysics.’ 


** Meanwhile we would seneay urge our readers to an atten- 
tive study of the qeeee itself. To adopt the metaphor ¢ of Lord 
on, it is a book no’ be ‘ tasted’ only, but to be* chewed and 
digested.’ The Pp Lie will find in it a store of original and 
suggestive thought ; the theologian will an Fy mee wd its reli- 
gious value; while ‘we express it as our humble conviction, that 
there is not ‘a general rea oor who mee woot not rise from its perusal a 
r and a better man. in Exa 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. (postage 4d.), 


The Wisdom of the Son of David: 


An Exposition of the First Nine Chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs. 


“ We welcome heartily one of the soberest and ue most full 
attempts to render the full spiritual meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment, in an Exposition of the First Nine Chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs. us under the title i Reupoenirs one) of ‘ The Wisdom 
of the Son of David.’ "—Guar 





Feap. Syo. 28. 6d. (postage 2d.), 


The Sufficiency of Christ. Sermons 


Preached during the Reading Lenten Mission of 1860. a the 
a Gen of OXFORD and LINCOLN, DEAN TRENCH, 
ani ers. 





Feap. 8vo. 28. (postage 2d.), 


Four Sermons on the “Comfortable 


WORDS” in the OFFICE for the HOLY COMMUNION, 
By ALEXANDER GOALEN, B.A. 


* They are some of the best we have either read or heard. They 
are — and ome: they breathe the fervour of a man who is 





bya ty hr 
“All is honest, earnes 0) im ruth.” 
he t has to deliver. » PI pokes Taner, 





S8yo. 58. (postage 4d.), 


Aids to Pastoral Visitation, consist- 


ng of Readings, Prayers, and Scripture —— adapted 
specially to Cas Coees of he Rickcneee Sel d arrange 
pA the ROWNING, M.A. Curate of Bt. 
—y ~t., and Chaplain of the >t" Gaol. 


“he design of the book is excellent. The clergy will find it 
useful.”—Literary Churchman, 





Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 48. 6d. (postage 4d. ), 


Household Prayers in Scripture Lan- 


GUAGE. With Forms for Various Occasions and Seasons. 
By a MEMBER of the CHURCH ¢ of ENGLAND, 


Pe We ~y eporeve of L— rote peters ae us. The > eer pe ase 
impressive an: 

pe * contiaritiess snd we deem the wae trustworthy 

help 10 thoes a yhe need such help,”—London Review. 


BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>— 


I, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 
By THOMAS EARL of DUNDONALD, G.C.R. Admiral of 
the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &. Vol. I. 8vo. 148, 

[This day. 
II, 


New Work edited by the Author of 
‘Mary Powell.’ 
VALENTINE DUVAL: an Autobiogra- 


PHY. Edited by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


III. 


BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. 


The Works in this Series, of a lively and entertaining nature, 
will, at the same time, convey lessons of Christian faith and 
practice. 

The Volumes now ready are:— 
1, NOT of the WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. 
TAYLER, 232. 6d. 


2. MADELEINE. ByJvria Kavanacu. 2s. 6d. 


8. The MARTYRS of CARTHAGE, By Mrs. 
WEBB. 28, 6d. 


IV. 


GLADYS the REAPER. By the Author 
of * Pasecurgetias and Fascination.’ 3 vols. 
ital novel The idea from which it derives its inspira- 


uth.’ The writer is an able writer, and the novel is very 
Chronicle, 


tion is 
good.”— 


Vv. 


The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By 


the Author of ‘ The Semi-Detached House.’ 2 vols. 21s, 


“* The oy novel written in Miss Austen’s style of which Miss 
Austen need not have been ashamed.” aturday Review. 


Vi. 


The CORSAIR and his CONQUEROR: 
a Tour in Algeria. By HENRY E. POPE. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of customs and 


pm gay 7 ned ° = gee conveyed in a pleasant and unaffected 
yle 


“An oman and genuine hook. Mr. Pope has honest: 
endeavoured to make it practically useful to his countrymen” > 


Examiner. 
Vil. 


Mr. Timbs’s New Volume of Anecdote 
Biography. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. Second Series, in crown syo. Four fine 
gy ia including— 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

Gainsborough. 


Hog: 
Sir e7 ~ al Reynolds. 
Fuseli. urner. 


Also, STI FIRST SERIES, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 63.; 
clu 


The Earl of Chatham. | Edmund Burke. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


“his ‘ Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to the 
ot reader, and will undoubtedly command a large circulation 
as it certainly deserves to do.”—Ovserver. 


“ Presents an agreeable variety of style from the light and 
caustic gossip of Walpole, to Gen deep and sonorous periods of 
Macaulay and Brougham.”— 


“ Mr, Timbs’s plan is ingenious, and his book valuable to a large 
class of readers."—Manchester Examiner. 


VIII. 
New Work by the Rev. Dr. Cumming. 
REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH;; or, 


the GREAT PREPARATIUN. By the Rev. JOHN ou M- 
MING, D.D. F.K.8.E. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, this day, in crown 8vo. 78. 6d., the 
Twelith Thousand of 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION; 


Or, The THINGS COMING on the EARTH 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary y to Her Majesty. ) 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—»——_ 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


UPPER and LOWER AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN 
ACQUISITIONS on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA; 
with Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and 
the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, Goldi and Gel- 
yaks. By T. W. ATKINSON, F.GS8., F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Oriental and Western Siberia.’ Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to Her Majesty. Royal 8vo. with 83 Llustra- 
tions, and Map, elegantly bound, 22, 2s. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia, 
By Mrs. G. GRECTON. 2 vols. 2Is. 

From the Times, Oct 8.—“ Mrs. Gretton had copertunisies, hich 
rarely fall to the lot of b h the 
inner life and babite Hf part of the Italian = Sapam witch is 
now the very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her 
pean, as interesting, unexaggerated and full of opportune 
instruction 


TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY and PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 
RARY. 2 vols, 2ls. Contents. 

LorD MELBOURNE. Mr. Justics CRowpER. 

L, E. Lanpon. The Rav. J. M. Betiaw. 

The Ear. oF CARNARVON, The Rev. F. W. RoBeatson, 

The DUKE oF WELLINGTON. LorgD MacavLay. 

EDWARD [RVING. Laby BLEssIN@TON. 

Mrs. SHELLEY. The Rev. C. H. SPuRGEON, 

THomas CAMPBELL, SpERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Ropgrt Liston. TYRONE PowER. 

WititaM LAWRENCE. Viscount DILLON, 

Tuomas Moors, THOMAS PRINGLE. 

Dr. KITCHINER. A. J. VaLPy. 

Epmunp Kay. The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

““We commend these agreeable volumes to the reader, assuring 
him that he will find ample entertainment for a leisure hour in 
contemplating these varied and life-like photographs,”—Sun. 


A CRUISE in the PACIFIC, from 


the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by Capt. 
FENTON AYLMER. 2 vols. with Ilustrations, 21s. 


A RESIDENCE at the COURT of 


MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the 
VALLEY of the INDUS. By Capt. LANGLEY, 2v. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 


J. C, JEAFFRESON, Esq. 2 v. 21s. [Next week. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Vol. XII. 
of Hurst & BLACKET?’s STANDARD LIBRABY OF CHEAP 
EpitTions oF PopuLaAR MopERN WokRKs. 


Volumes also published in this Series, 5s.each:— 


1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 

2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

3. The Crescent and the Cross. 

4, Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

6. Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

7.Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

-y Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
9. A Life for a Life. 

10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

11. Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 


The next Volume (Nov. 1) will comprise— 


Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 


“The publications included in this Library have all been of 
good quality; many give information while they entertain. The 
manuer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is pro- 
duced deserves especiul mention. The paper and print are un- 
exceptiouable, there is a steel engraving in each volume, and the 
outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a 
regiment of books in handsome uniform.”—Zzaminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘Marcargt AND Her BRIDESMAIDS,’ 








&c. 3 vols. (This day. 
MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom, 
Esq. 3 vols. 


ah really good novel.”—John Bull. 

“© Money’ is cleverly written in parts, and the descriptions of 
society in Scotland are amusing,and are doubtless sketches from 
nature.” Atheneum. 

‘Que of the most admirable and interesting works of its class 
that has been published for some time.”— Observer, 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 
GRAHAM. 3 vols. 
“This story isa natural ove, and its sketches of character are 
real. Those which represent female character are very success- 
ful.”—Exuminer. 


The ROAD to HONOUR. 3 vols. 


“A very interesting, and eloquently-written story.”—Sun. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 


2 vols, [Just ready. 





Routledge, Warne & Routledge’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, Wolf, Watson, &c. Feap, 
4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 218. [October 15, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


Edited by OFFOR, and illustrated with 110 
Watson, elaborately engraved. Feap. 4to. cloth, “ait po mg ~ a eH 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINT. 


ING in WATER-COLOURS, New Revised Edition, with 
Coloured and Tinted Plates. 1 vol. royal 8yo. cl loth, gilt 
es, 2ls. [Novemiee 


WHITE'S (Rev. JAMES) NEW HIs- 


TORY of ENGLAND, with an pro At Chapters — a 
full Index. 850 pp. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d October 18, 


PEPPER'S (J. H.) NEW BOOK for 


BOYS.—Mines, Minerals, and Metals: a Popular Description 
of them and their Uses. With 300 Llustrations. 1 vol. 
8yo. cloth gilt. [October 


NATURAL HISTORY ,TICTURE- 
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LITERATURE 
—-— 
William Grimshaw, Incumbent of Haworth. 

By R. Spence Hardy, 1742-1763. (Mason.) 
Very few persons of the present day know 
anything about William Grimshaw. John New- 
ton (Cowper's friend) writes, in one of his let- 
ters, “ Haworth is one of those obscure places 
which (like the fishing-towns of Galilee) owe 
all their celebrity to the Gospel; its name 
would scarcely be known at a distance were it 
not connected with the name of Grimshaw.” 
The case has, however, turned out exactly the 
reverse. Everybody has heard of Haworth, and 
very few have heard of Grimshaw. Yet Grim- 
shaw was one of the Apostles of England. He 
did work in his day and generation which, 
though it may not dwell now on the surface of 
men’s memories, has had a great influence on 
the hearts and lives of thousands. It is the 
unrecorded work men do in their appointed 
sphere of duty which makes the value of a 
country. If there were no heroes but those 
who receive decorations and rewards, the world 
must have starved out long since. The life of 
any man or woman would be valuable if we 
could only get to know it in its reality, with 
all the suppressed passages, known only to 
the recording angel; but a work of true 
biography is an aspiration little likely to be 
realized on this side of the Judgment. 
As a general result, we usually close a work of 
biography hating the writer of it with all our 
heart, and feeling very sorry for his subject! 
The Life of Grimshaw is no exception; it is as 
bad a piece of lath-and-plaster work as we ever 
met with. It is neither “all made out of the 
carvers brain,” nor yet “out of the heart of 
man”; but it is made out of other people’s 
books, and very badly put together. The 
style is very bad. Some of the metaphors 
must be either figures of speech escaped from 
Bedlam, or else ideas'which came to grief in 
the confusion of tongues. Hear, for instance, 
how the biographer winds up his oration:— 
“The zeal of Grimshaw was like the glare of a 
meteor as it passes rapidly through the sky, 
startling the nations; but, in its continuance 
and beneficial results, it resembled rather 
the lightning flash of the tropical monsoon, 
which bursts, with one unbroken series of 
crashes, upon hamlet and headland, until 
it has cleared the atmosphere from all noxious 
elements, and then leaves behind it the 
glad earth radiant as with a sea of light, 
the purity of which is felt by the entire man as 
he breathes it body and soul.” Poor William 
Grimshaw! Let us see if we can tell the reader 
something more intelligible about him, for he 
deserves a commemoration. 

He was born, in 1708, at Brindle, in Lan- 
cashire, in the neighbourhood of Houghton 
Towers, and educated at the grammar-school 
of Blackburn. In due time he went to Christ 
Church College, Cambridge. In his early days 
he had serious thoughts of death and judgment, 
the glories of heaven and the pains of hell, 
and “could recollect several awful and heart- 
affecting thoughts in his tender years.” But 
these wore off. He passed a wild and stormy 
youth and manhood; to use his own expres- 
sion, “he made proficiency in wickedness,” 
and yet he intended to take holy orders— 
though, as he owned, “it was for the sake of a 
good living.” In 1731 he was ordained, and for 
a short period he had a return of his religious 
impressions ; as children say, “he tried to be 
good,” but with very moderate success. He 
Was a jovial companion in days of high living 





and boisterous jollity; his delight he owns to 
have been in “ hunting, fishing and playing at 
cards” ; still, as theclergy went in those days, he 
was of an exemplary decorum, for he did not 
drink to excess, and he performed his parish 
duties regularly. In 1735 he married a lady 
who had been twice a widow; she died within 
four years of their marriage ; he seems to have 
been much attached to her. After her death 
his religious convictions returned with fresh 
force, and the account of his struggles reads 
like a page out of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,— 
at length, to use his own words, “he found 
peace.” His religion became a deep, earnest 
reality ; henceforth the sole object of his life 
was to convert the souls of all whom he could 
approach: he gave his life henceforth to do the 
work of an apostle in a district of England 
where the inhabitants were as ignorant and 
almost as barbarous as the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, whom missionaries go out to 
convert. His labours and influence in this 
wild region, in conjunction with a small band 
of men as devoted to the work as himself, 
civilized and christianized that portion of the 
land. In 1742 he became the incumbent 
of Haworth, and was the predecessor, twice 
removed, of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, the father 
of Currer Bell and her two sisters. Life in the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire districts one hundred 
and twenty years ago was like nothing now 
extant. 

When Grimshaw was a boy, there had 
existed, within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, a jurisdiction in the Forest of 
Hardwick (which was in the Todmorden dis- 
trict) by which the Frith Burghers could con- 
demn to death -and execute summarily for 
theftsand slight delinquencies at their discretion. 
The criminal was decapitated at a gibbet,— 
something like the guillotine in later times. 
It was “ Lynch law,” for a previous trial was 
by no means indispensable. Dr. Whitaker, 
vicar of Blackburn, testifies that the state of 
morals and manners in these districts was 
more degraded than in any other part of the 
island. He calls the people “ignorant and 
savage, yet cunning and attentive to their own 
interests, under few restraints from law, and 
still fewer from conscience.” There were no 
turnpike-roads in Todmorden. Horse-litters 
and packhorses for goods, as conveyances, were 
used amongst these hills till comparatively recent 
times. An old lady, named Lacy, who died 
lately, recollected the first carriage that was seen 
in the valley, and the country people called it 
“an oven on wheels.” The village of Haworth 
is so situate that one part of its single steep 
street is quite inaccessible to anything like 
a vehicle. At the time when Grimshaw came 
there, the country was wilder, and the inhabit- 
ants far more savage in their habits than at 
Todmorden. The sceneryis peculiarly beautiful, 
quite as picturesque as the Lower Alps. The 
country was very lonely; a man might travel 
on horseback for a whole day and scarcely see 
a house or a human being. Round Haworth 
there is an uninclosed moor, with stones reared 
at intervals of several miles to mark the place 
of the road when it is covered with snow. 
There were a few worsted-mills at which the 
people of the district worked (for Yorkshire 
was always famous for its woollens), and 
there were hand-looms in some of the cottages, 
but cotton-mills were not then dreamt of. 
Todmorden and Haworth stand on the border 
of the same moor; but there was then scarcely 
a house to be seen betwixt one place and the 
other. Grimshaw -went with some misgivings 
as to the reception he might meet with from 
his new parishioners, for they were jealous of 





their right, as they conceived, to choose their 
own parson, and they were not particular how they 
treated the patron’s clergyman, if they fancied 
they preferred any one else. The disputes 
betwixt the parishioners and the patron had 
sometimes to be settled by a party of dragoons. 
However, Grimshaw was graciously accepted. 
His predecessor had been a good man, but he 
had been suspended for an ecclesiastical infor- 
mality, which he had inadvertently committed, 
and he had in some degree prepared the rough 
hearers to receive Mr. Grimshaw’s preaching ; 
but for three years previous to his arrival there 
had been no services. Grimshaw set himself 
bodily and boldly to his work, for strength of 
nerve and sinew was quite as indispensable as 
the qualities of heart and mind. Grimshaw 
was in terrible earnest. He believed in the 
Gospel, and he preached with all his strength. 
He had passed through terrible experiences 
of his own, and he believed that if he did 
not convert his hearers from the error of 
their ways, “they would, without doubt, 
perish everlastingly,” and that at his hands 
“their souls would be required.” Under 
the shadow of this great dread for them, he 
lived every moment, and no labour, or effort, 
or sacrifice on his part to avert it was worthy 
of consideration. He gave himself to his work 
body and soul. By degrees the rough people 
began to come from far to hear him, some of 
them coming a distance of twenty miles, over 
moor and mountain, in winter weather, with 
the snow drifting in their faces, to go the same 
distance back again. The church began to be 
crowded, and Grimshaw was obliged to stand 
out of doors to preach to them. It was, we are 
told, “amazing to see and hear the weeping 
and roaring and agonies many people were 
seized with.” Some of Grimshaw’s doctrines 
would startle ears polite, and the half-sceptical, 
rational belief of a more educated audience; 
but for the rough, ignorant, savage people 
amongst whom he had to labour, nothing but 
the most broad and tangible instruction would 
tell upon them. They required the realities of 
the invisible world to be brought before them 
in a material, forcible manner, which would 
have stunned a more cultivated community. 
To them the Devil existed in all his personality 
of horns and hoofs and tail; he would have 
had no reality unless they had believed he had 
these material weapons for their destruction ; 
and William Grimshaw himself believed in him 
in this guise,—he believed and realized all the 
horrible phantasmagoriaas vividly as it is written 
in John Bunyan’s Dream, but he understood, too, 
all that was signified by it, which was the main 
thing, and if he and his hearers took both as 
indivisible, it did them no harm. They were 
all terribly in earnest to escape themselves, and 
to warn all whom they met with to escape like- 
wise from the City of Destruction. It was the 
great period of religious awakening throughout 
England. Whitfield and the two Wesleys had 
arisen, and they were joined by a band of noble 
and devoted men, who gave themselves to the 
work of awakening in the people of England 
the power of belief that seemed altogether 
paralyzed. They had not yet separated from 
the Established Church ; or rather the Church 
had not yet refused to retain them, thereb 

losing the one opportunity of uniting the whole 
religious strength of England within herself. 
There was no organization able to accept or 
direct the undisciplined force placed at her 
disposal. The religious revival of Whitfield and 
Wesley had to do its work without benefit of 
the clergy. And now, a century later, all the 
protest and confused noise are dying out, 
and it may be seen that all the good and holy 
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men of the earth, who have been working at 
the same object, working to reduce the mass 
of human ignorance and wickedness and misery, 
working at it as they best could wherever 
they found themselves, have in these present 
days met face to face over their joint work and 
recognized each other, not for opponents, but 
as fellow-workers from different quarters of 
the same wide field. In the days of Grimshaw 
it was different. He, however, did not much 
trouble himself about clerical punctualities ; he 
considered it his duty to go about preaching 
without consideration of parishes. He had two 
“rounds,” in which he alternately spent the six 
days in each week. Twelve or fourteen sermons 
were his “idle week”; usually he preached as 
many as thirty sermons,—going on horseback 
over rough paths among mountains, stopped 
by no sort of weather, a crust of bread and an 
onion with a draught of water from the streams 
on the hill-side were all the refreshment he 
needed. Although the population was so sparse, 
the people gathered in crowds at the stations 
where he was to preach: their anxiety to 
hear and to be taught by whosoever would 
make it their business to teach them, was 
touching. Grimshaw had the gift of speaking 
to them in their own language; he knew what 
they would understand. For example, once in 
reading the history of Abraham and Isaac, 
instead of telling them of a “ram caught in the 
thicket,” he explained it as a “tup caught by 
the horns in a bunch of berries,” which 
conveyed a definite meaning to his hearers. 
He had a great deal of genuine humour about 
him. Wishing to learn the real character of 
one of his own parishioners, he disguised him- 
self, and went to a man who made a great pre- 
tence of being benevolent, and begged for a 
night’s lodging, which was surlily refused, to 
the man’s after confusion. There was also an 


old blind woman, who professed to be very | 
religious ; Grimshaw had his own doubts about | 
her, and going to her one day as she sat at her | 


door, he poked her gently with a stick; and 
she, supposing it to be one of the children, 
began to scold and swear dreadfully. He had 
a fine cow, of which he was very proud; but 
finding that he thought of her when he was 
preaching, he announced her for sale, declaring 
it was “because she would follow him into the 
ulpit.” He was of a free and generous nature, 
He took whatever people brought him for his 
church dues, and never followed up defaulters. 
His own dress was poor and shabby ; he often 
had only one coat and one pair of shoes. The 
fare on his table was more than frugal, that he 
might have more to give away; but he was 
strict in paying his debts. 
clothes, and have them mended for the poor. 
He enlarged the church at his own expense. 
The two Wesleys, and Whitfield himself, 
frequently preached for him at Haworth,—in 
the church they could not, because it would 
not hold the congregation,—but standing on a 
scaffold in the churchyard. He was once called 
in question by the Archbishop himself, who 
came to hold a confirmation, and desired him to 
reach from a text he gave him, that he might 
judge if his doctrines were irregular. Grimshaw 
gave his Grace a prayer and sermon such as he 
preached among the mountains. When it was 
over the Archbishop thanked him, and wished 
there were more like him ; and Grimshaw was 
never again molested, except once, when he and 
John Wesley went to preach near Leeds, at a 
place called Rough Lee. The clergyman orga- 
nized a mob to assault them; they were very 
roughly handled, but they were men equal to 
the occasion. When Wesley was obliged to be 
the founder of a sect, instead of a member of 
the Church, it made no break in the intercourse 


He would beg old | 


| betwixt him and Grimshaw : he was too full of 
| the great work he had to do to care for minor 
| things. Eccentric, energetic, and with a bodily 
| temperament that delighted in hardship and 
| adventure, he would probably have gone mad 
in a more stationary and regular order of things. 
He could not bring his guerilla talents into 
system and rule. His sermons were always 
very long, because, he said, it took him a long 
time to make his people understand him. Once, 
when he was to preach in a church, a polite 
churchwarden signified that the congregation 
did not like long discourses, and that Mr. 
Wesley never exceeded an hour. “Ah! Mr. 
Wesley, God bless him! can do as much in one 
hour as I can in two.” When he met any one 
in his rides, he always stopped him, to kneel 
down and pray. “He would rive them off 
their horses,” said one, “to make them pray.” 
He was hearty and sociable,—his old jovial 
habits were turned to good account. “He 
was so hearty” that his personal influence was 
equal to his pastoral success. At last, after 
labouring for one-and-twenty years, William 
Grimshaw was taken ill of a fever, and died 
after a few days’ illness. He was buried 
by the side of his first wife—he had married 
twice—at Luddenden, near Todmorden, and 
was followed to the grave by a great mul- 
titude, weeping as they went. Charles Wesley 
wrote two hymns upon his death; and 
many other hymns and elegies were written to 
express the great sorrow there was at his death. 
Some of these were printed on rough broad 
sheets like ballads, and sold about the country. 
His memory was long had in honour, and is 
not forgotten yet in his own district. There 
have been only three incumbents since Grim- 
shaw. Times are much changed since his day ; 
| but the same spirit still lives and works, and 
| England is still rich in “sons as good as he.” 


| 





Advice to Authors, &c. (Saunders & Otley.) 


In the dear old traditional Grub-Street days 
of literature the author was supposed to be 
ground down by his publisher. He was sup- 
posed to sell epic poems for a 5/. note, to dine 
behind screens for want of a presentable coat 
or shirt, and to be put upon in dusty back-par- 
lours by grasping booksellers and their vulgar 
accomplices. This picture of the wretched in- 
spired hack—the genius choking himself with 
a halfpenny roll—the Pegasus condemned to 
pull a dust-cart—has seldom varied. It always 
paints him sitting in a murky garret, sur- 
/rounded by mendi¢ant-looking children and 
battered furniture, leaning over a slip of paper 
and a broken inkstand, watched by his wife in 
| the person of a bony female, and dunned for a 
| milkscore by a buxom cowkeeper. Why debtors 
should be so lean when they can find such 
creditors—how creditors can grow so fat when 
they trust such debtors—has never been very 
clearly proved to unbelievers. The same thea- 
trical figures, with a trifling alteration of the 
grouping, are often used by teetotal artists, and 
made to form a most effective tableau of the 
| Vices and punishment of intemperance. 
|_ Whether old Grub Street was really tenanted 
| by such scarecrows—whether all the virtue, 
| honesty and simplicity was really on the side 
of the author, and all the rapacity and heart- 
| lessness on the side of the publisher, we are 
| not prepared to determine. Small thanks are 
| ever given to that painstaking, conscientious 
| historian who labours to dispel the mists of 
popular delusions. The world likes to be 
deceived, and delights in feeding upon violent 
| contrasts. The old Grub-Street picture or 


we endeavour to disturb it? If we couldshow 


bey is pretty as it stands, and why should 


that Mr. Simmons was out of pocket by pu! 
lishing ‘ Paradise Lost’ we should be pA 
of sweetening the memory of a “ wretched 
huckster.” 

Warned off from this barren ground of the 
past—a ground in which all the walking is 
up-hill, and where nothing is to be gathered 
that the great public values or will pay for,— 
we are more disposed to dwell on the present, 
with its well-fed, well-clothed, carriage-keep. 
ing authors. The institution of periodical 
literature—the cropping up of organs for every 
class, party, pocket or palate, has given inde 
pendence, freedom and full purses to the lite. 
rary man. If the publisher of the last cen- 
tury was occasionally rather hard upon his 
inspired victims, his children now do penance 
for their father’s presumed inhumanity. The 
supply of marketable authors has not kept pace 
with the demand ; the article is one that can- 
not be raised in a few-hours by any hothouse 
process ; and although the paper-duty still sits 
on the chest of “Education, Science and Ari,” 
nearly 2,000 English journals are clamouring 
to be filled and edited. The man who wields 
a pen with ordinary or extraordinary facility, 
and who sits down resolved to work like any 
barrister or physician, has a choice of fields to 
work in, such as the old Grub-Street scare- 
crows never dreamt of. 

Certain publishers and other middlemen of 
literature in the present day appear to be blind 
to this growth or outbreak of periodical jour- 
nalism. They still believe in the unaltered 
popularity of the old three-volume novel system 


| —the institution of fancy prices and the agency 


of libraries. They lay themselves at the feet 
of Mr. Mudie, they publish at him, they are 
elated by his smile, and they tremble at his 
frown. They print productions such as no well- 
conducted magazine would look at, and they 
advertise them at one pound eleven shillings 
and sixpence, as their fathers advertised before 
them. Why do they adhere to this imaginary 
price, which for years has not attracted a pur 
chaser in the body of the public? A book thatis 
blown out into three volumes when it could be 
compressed into one, that is often printed by 
country printers upon sugar-paper, and is never 
remarkable for beauty of type or binding, might 
just as well be published at ten guineas, or am: 

other nominal figure, as at one guinea and a hall 

No one believes in the amount; no one heeds tt 
—not even Mr. Mudie. It is doubtful if that 
gentleman ever gave more than 15s. for am 

three volumes which occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in his library. Why should he give more 
if he can get them for that? Why should he 
give even that if he can get them for less? 
What novel of any distinguished merit, since 
‘Adam Bede, has been printed by any pub- 
lisher and offered to the great librarian before 
it has been filtered for weeks and months 
through the pages of some popular journal! 
‘Framley Parsonage’ will find its way, in due 
course, to New Oxford Street—but not till it 
has ceased to fill its well-paid place in the 
Cornhill Magazine. ‘The Woman in White 

has now taken its position amongst the three- 
volume novels, after a six months’ existence In 
All the Year Round. If Mr. Wilkie Collins had 
not been a contributor to that periodical, and 
had offered his manuscript, or, according to-the 
modern process, had been engaged to produce 
that fiction for an old-fashioned publisher, would 
he have got one-half the money he received for 
his “reprint,” and would his publishers have 
made half as good a bargain? How long will 
professed traders in literature be blind to the 
fact, that a work may be published in a penny 
journal, a twopenny journal, a half-crown maga- 





zine, a library three-volume edition, a five-shil- 
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ling book, and three-and-sixpenny volume, and 
meet with a new audience at every stage? 
Advisers—like the nameless gentleman now 
under notice—step forward, at different times, 
to take the budding author by the hand, and 
become his guide, instructor and friend; but 
they tell him little that he really requires to 
know, and much that he is already familiar 
with. They dazzle his eyes with specimens 
of type; they sing to him in syren tones of 
circulation, reviews and fame; they hide from 
him the sunken rocks on which so many literary 
aspirants are hopelessly wrecked, and they call 
themselves his well-wishers! They hang out 
afew tempting decoys in the shape of leading 
writers who have been caught in their net, and 
they ask him to come forward with his money 
oa | manuscript, and be chained to the long line 
of distinguished nobodies who support the 
“fashionable publishers.” They endeavour to 
impress him with a belief that Codling is his 
friend, and not Short, and that they have the 
happiness to be the old original Codling. They 
offer him their valuable assistance in distribut- 
ing his works amongst the critical journals, and 
endef facilities in procuring notices and 
attention. They talk to him kindly about the 
origin of printing,—about Guttenberg, Faust 
of Schoeffer, and the fifteenth century,—but 
not a word do they breathe about the value 
of paper and type, the mysteries of trade per- 
centages, and the real cost of advertising. They 
pretend to deal out the cards which expose the 
secrets of their trade, but they turn them all 
with their faces downwards. We are hardly 
blaming them for such commercial prudence, 
but for their attempt to deceive the young and 
ignorant by an affected show of candour. They 
tell the budding author nothing about the Ame- 
rican market—the profits of early sheets, the 
bad and good publishing genii of New York and 
Boston with their London agents ;—nothing 
about the Australian booksellers whose purchases 
often rival Mr. Mudie’s; nothing about Ger- 
many, with its faithful Tauchnitz; nothing about 
anything that smacks of business. The object 
of their “Advice” is to feed upon the literary 
ambition of fools, by publishing any drivellings 
at the cost of the author. It aids the operations 
of a “house” of this kind if it has an organ 
of its own—a cheap and feeble patchwork 
of materials chiefly taken, it may be, from the 
Atheneum or the Publishers’ Circular. There 
issomething, however, morepeculiarand dishon- 
est in heading these stolen slabs of information 
with notices of books in which no word is spared 
that can injure the property of working authors 
who publish with respectable publishers. The 
ee of the unknown pigeon-writers who 
ve punctually paid the expenses of their first 
unsold, uncut, unread edition, are, of course, 
besmeared with all the set phrases of critical 
Praise in the pages of such a counting-house 


n. 
"Ko article that professes to point out the 
shortcomings of tt a guide to authors as we 
print at the head of our paper could pass over 
the system of publishing at Mr. Mudie. It 
8a system fully developed, and has now been 
Mm active existence for some years. Its oppo- 
nents are apt to overrate the importance of the 
great librarian, and to look upon literature as 
only having exchanged one bondage for another. 
Formerly, according to the old Grub-Street 
tradition, it was the publisher who ground it 
down, now it is said to be ground down 
along with the publisher, by the “monopolist” 
bookseller. If the distributor of any com- 
modity had no masters,—if the mouth- 
piece of 50,000 people could alter their words, 
then Mr, Mudie might be as all-powerful as 
his friends and enemies portray him. But 





the charge made against him is ridiculous. A | the world might have expected happier issues, 
position is not made, or when made sustained | Had he kept himself free from direct par 


in any open business by unfair dealing. 


Mr. | ticipation in the personal controversies con- 


Mudie, it is clear, must conduct his business | nected with Mr. Collier’s discoveries and publi- 


upon trade principles, or his place would soon 
be supplied by other enterprising capitalists. 
As to the assertion that he suppresses good 
books because he dislikes them himself, it is 
one that his rivals in the trade would be 
delighted to find true. Mr. Mudie has no more 
power to keep a book out of his library in the 
face of a strong demand than he has to turn 
all the carriage traffic of New Oxford Street 
down the old channel of High Holborn. 





The Plays of Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 
Staunton. The Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
3 vols. (Routledge & Co.) 


Tue ideal editor of Shakspeare is still to seek. 
Such qualities as one would like to see in a 
final edition of the Poet are numerous, and 
in their combination are perhaps rare. First 
of all, the true editor of Shakspeare must be 
a gentleman, gentle in nurture, generous in 
culture; for he must be above all suspicion 
of malice or revenge in what he writes. He 
must possess a clear brain, a quick and sym- 
pathetic heart. He must have a fine ear for 
rhythm and cadence; an untaught sensibility 
to all the musical varieties in poetic language, 
from the abrupt organ-stop to the lines of 
Linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 

—He must be a good scholar, yet free of the 
common errors and failings of scholars. He 
must know everything about books without 
being a bibliographer. He must be perfectly 
familiar with the history of our language and 
our literature, and in no small degree with that 
of the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome in ancient, of Spain, of Italy, and France 
in modern times. He must know something 
of the printing-office, and a good deal about 
the stage. Nevertheless, he should be one who 
has spent his years in travel, in affairs, in the 
outward and visible action of the world rather 
than in the shade of a cloister or the routine 
of a library. He should know how to interpret 
books by life. Above all, he should be gifted 
with poetic insight. 

If we think of what we should like in an 
illustrator and editor of Shakspeare, and then 
turn to what we have got, our wealth in that 
particular will not appear very great. Instead 
of learning, courtesy, insight, self-denial, we 
have Singer, Collier, Dyce and Staunton, each 
yelling, tearing, fighting at each other, in a 
brawl which has neither dignity nor humour 
to recommend it to the attention of an outside 
and contemptuous crowd. A gentleman who 
will fall to work on Shakspeare, thinking more 
of his text and less of himself, who will bring 
to his duty a great love for his author and 
neither hate nor fear for any of his critics, 
editors and commentators, may easily clear 
the ground of all these quarrelsome and factious 
labourers. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Staunton, 
the last labourer on the text of Shakspeare, 
should have been seduced into joining this 
editorial Donnybrook Fair. Here, to look at, 
is a very handsome and attractive copy of 
Shakspeare, printed in clear type, on good 
paper, and illustrated with as much variety as 
humour. Yet, when we open it to get the text, 
we find an apple of the Dead Sea, that turns 
to dust and ashes in the mouth. Now, Mr. 
Staunton is a clever man, who is said to have 
spent a good many years in reading the Eliza- 
bethan poets as a preparation forsome such work 
as, with the aid of Messrs. Routledge & Co., 
he has now produced. From such a preparation 





cations, he might, with the help of Mr. Gilbert’s 


' pencil and Messrs. Routledge’s enterprise, have 
| es an edition of the Plays which would 


ave deserved to remain among the many 
illustrated and non- illustrated editions of 
Shakspeare as a special and permanent favourite 
of the reading world. But he has let a splendid 
chance go by. Art, luxury, study and oppor- 
tunity are thrown away. A big book has 
grown up under Mr. Staunton’s hand, which 
his passions and violence have converted into 
a bad partizan tract. Preface, Life, Text, 
Notes—every main part of the work—is 
infected with the Collier-morbus. In the 
eyes of a few collectors, this edition may 
retain a certain value as one of the series of 
personal pamphlets which disgraced Shak- 
spearian literature in the early part of 1860, 
Mr. Gilbert’s drawings may even serve to adorn 
a better text and a juster commentary; but to 
men of taste and sense, who live outside the 
rings in which these lamentable contests have 
taken place, the thing, as it now stands, will 
remain for ever, in spite of its occasional 
cleverness and suggestion, a calamity and an 
offence. 

More than this we need not say. It is 
useless to attempt the revival of a controversy 
in which the public interest is dead and gone. 





Voltaire at Ferney—{Voltaire & Ferney: Sa 
Correspondance avec la Duchesse de Saxe- 
Gotha, suivie de Lettres et de Notes Historiques 
entidrement inédites, recueillies et publiées 

r MM. Evariste Bavoux et A. F.]. (Paris, 
idier et C'*.) 
Ir is four years since this journal gave ac- 
count of the thousand letters by Voltaire 
then for the first time published. The col- 
lection to be dealt with to-day may be regarded 
as a complement of the former one, though 
edited by other hands. The letters are 
three hundred in number ; gathered principally 
by M. Evariste Bavoux, whose thoughts were 
turned to the task during successive visits 
to the far-famed mansion at Ferney; which, 
during so many years, to so many dis- 
tinct classes of observers, played the part 
of a lighthouse to liberal and literary pil- 
grims.—The retreat, originally decided on by 
chance, could hardly have been more happily 
chosen. Voltaire was alone there, without 
being inaccessible,—beyond reach of the swarm 
of idle intruders who, in other countries (our 
own to name one), would have left him small 
leisure to work out his imaginings or trains of 
thought,—not jostled by rival wits, philosophers 
or statesmen, whose dealings with the great 
questions of society and politics, by an earnest- 
ness analogous to his own (howsoever different 
the form of its expression), might have filled a 
part in the clear space which seemed necessary 
to the play of Voltaire’s powers, and thus dis- 
tracted European attention from him and from 
them.—It may be seen (and is readily explicable) 
how collision is always more or lessunfavourable 
to persons so limitless in their intellectual 
vivacity as he. The Correspondences and 

Memoirs of the time tell us that when the 

Author of ‘Zadig’ and Madame du Chatelet 

travelled the world of wit in company, their 

presence was felt as something oppressive; 
demanding that exclusive homage which acircle, 
as distinct from a coterie, pays reluctantly.— 

Flattering as were the advances to such a man 

from such a monarch as Frederick the Great, 

it is evident that “the brilliant Frenchman 
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never fell comfortably into his place as a crown- 


jewel among other Prussian crown -jewels. 

rom an early stage of Voltaire’s residence 
at Berlin self- assertion began to write itself 
in criticism of his comrades, criticism of his 
royal patron and friend,—in brief, to bring 
about a gradual destruction of those illusions 
which, at the outset, had made him represent 
his court position as so enviable, equal and 
glorious—At Ferney he was a little king on a 
territory of his own, with serfs to patronize and 
syndics to withstand,—with a church which he 
could dedicate as he pleased,—with a theatre in 
which he was dramatist, actor, manager, and 
leader of the claque,—with wise men who came 
from the four points of the compass to burn in- 
cense before him and sit at his feet. Such aman 
could influence Paris society from a distance 
far more strongly than had he been habitually 
strugeling in its vortex.—Last of all, and this 
let no one undervalue, Voltaire’s residence in 
Ferney furnished him with an established 
grievance. An exile has the privileges of a 
prohibited book. 

There is no need to draw on the agreeably 
compiled Introduction for illustrations of the 
above slight sketch. The first division of this 
new volume is devoted to letters by Voltaire 
which show him as above described :—now in 
contest with the Curate of Moens, whose exac- 
tions pressed heavily on his people;—now setting 
about the drainage of certain marsh-lands; 
now getting angry on behalf of young De Croze, 
a Protestant watchmaker, who had been mal- 
treated by the above ill-conditioned priest 
“and two or three fanatics” ;—now appealing 
against the injustice done to another vassal 
by billeting soldiers upon him at the moment 
when his wife was about to become a mother; 
—now busy about contrabandists, now about 
diseased cattle ;—now pushing forward among 
his great connexions the watch manufacture, of 
which he was so ardent a promoter: in short, 
playing the part of a lord of the village and a 
good landlord as busily as if life had no other 
business.—On the contrary, we find Madame 
Denis writing of him:—“He does a hundred 
different things at once.” The picture to which 
the first seventy-eight pages of this new volume 
furnish so many touches (all harmonious) is a 
pleasant one, and may be commended to those 
who have been used too exclusively to con- 
sider Voltaire as unfeeling in wit, acrid and 
merciless in controversy, devoured by selfish 
vanity, sceptically heartless. — To all these 
charges he might be more or less liable; but 
they do not represent the whole man. 

But the portion of this volume which will be 
found most valuable to literary readers is the 
second, containing Voltaire’s Correspondence 
with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. This is for 
the first time published complete, by the per- 
mission of the reigning Duke. The admiration 
which Voltaire entertained for this lady has 
been long known: she was trusted, too, and 
appreciated by Frederick the Great, and did 

. the feat which possibly only a woman could 
have done—of patching up the scandal of a 
quarrel betwixt Prince and Wit,—betwixt him 
who had “squeezed the orange” (every one 
knows the saying), and the orange when thrown 
by, squeezed of all save its verjuice and bitter- 
ness.—Such reconciliation as the two arrived 
at was ascribable to her mediation. The series, 
some fragments of which have appeared else- 
where, commences with the year 1752, subse- 
quent to Voltaire’s visit to Saxe-Gotha. The 
second letter is from Madame Denis to the King 
of Prussia, remonstrating against the detention 
of her uncle at Frankfort at the instance of 
that monarch, and the embargo laid on his 

papers by Herr Freytag, the wit having among 
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his manuscripts some of the royal literary ware. 
The fact is recalled to explain the allusion in 
the following letter.—Ere it be paraphrased, 
we cannot but mark an illustration of the 
manner in which philosophers proved them- 
selves mere men by recourse to the vulgarest 
of means to succeed. Next to this letter to 
the Prussian King is one from Madame Denis 
to the French Mistress, beseeching the inter- 
vention of Madame de Pompadour in the 
quarrel. It was settled later by a worthier 
woman.—To her (his Duchess) Voltaire used a 
style @ la Scudéri, which, in our days, might be 
mistaken for irony, but in his was the expression 
of courtly and intellectual admiration. Shortly 
after their parting, the Duchess had requested 
Voltaire to write ‘Annals of the Empire.’ The 
following bears date, Strasbourg, Sept. 27, 1753: 
Madam,—-Y our letter of the 17th of September 
is a new link which binds me to Your Most Serene 
Highness. She cannot doubt that I cannot but 
wish to lay at her feet, this instant, all the Henrys 
and all the Fredericks in the world, together with 
him who has painted or daubed them. I think I 
have already told her that two grave professors 
of history will scrupulously examine the work, to 
see whether it was the 25th or 26th of the month 
that such or such a folly happened six ages ago. 
These minutic will befor the fools, of whom all the 
world is full;—and the interest (if such can be put 
into the work), the great pictures, the knowledge 
of men and of periods, the history of human intel- 
ligence, shall be for Your Most Serene Highness 
and the Great Mistress of Hearts [the name 
throughout this Correspondence given by Voltaire 
to the Countess Buchwald, “‘ Grande Mattresse” to 
the Duchess, and said to have been a woman ‘of 
great beauty and intellect.—Ed.]. I have at present 
only a single copy of this history. It would require 
more than two months to transcribe it; it will be 
printed in as short a time as would be required to 
copy it by hand. Your Most Serene Highness is 
well assured that I shall not have the Dedication 
printed without having first sent it to you, and 
without receiving your commands. As to the 
Frederick of to-day, he treats me very nearly as 
Frederick the Second treated his Chancellor, Des 
Vignes, save that he has not had my eyes put out. 
I wish that the Great Mistress of Hearts had as 
good ones as mine; they are all that is left me. 
But these eyes of mine are very greatly to be 
pitied, because they are unable to say to yours 
how much my heart is penetrated with gratitude 
and attachment to your person. Why should I 
not be able this winter to lay before your feet our 
emperors in print? In the mean time, Madam, I 
hope that, at least, the roads will be open, and 
that your lean Don Quixote will find no more 
Yongois in his way. It is, probably, the utmost that 
may be expected from the negotiations of Count 
Gotter. There are wounds which are never to be 
cured, and permit me to say the wrongs done to 
me by the King of Prussia are too great for him 
to repair. If Your Most Serene Highness has 
sent him my letter meant to be shown [ostensible], 
it will produce an explanation; that explanation 
will produce nothing, because the King will con- 
fine himself to wishing to show himself in the 
right. You are well aware, Madam, that a King 
has always more self-love than friendship. What 
besides could I require from him? They would 
stone me in France if I were to return to his 
court. I could only do it ina becoming manner 
in case he were to offer clear and public satisfaction 
to my niece—to punish Freytag and Smith, and 
to recall me with ceremony, only to pass fi 
days with him. All this is incompatible with his 
rank, and still more so with his character. I must 
thus confine myself to sortening him, and, assuredly, 
Madam, I have no wish for any other court than 
yours. The negotiation will be certainly successful, 
if it confine itself to convincing the King of 
Prussia of my respect, and to inspiring him with 
moderation. That would be much,—that would 
be a new obligation for me, Madam, to you. I 
feel an infinite pleasure in owing you everything. 


The above will show with how much artful- 








ness, and withal how’much zest, Voltaire could 
a his serviceable Court quarrel, and how 
adroitly he could engage the sympathies of g 
woman, so as to give her a leaning to the eyj- 
dence on his side. Several subsequent letters 
in the same key (as the musicians have it) wil] 
deeply interest those minute students of history 
who examine transactions by weighing every 
word of evidence,—the slighter and not legs 
observers of character. It will be seen by 
them that Voltaire never ceased to put his 
former patron, friend, brother in wit, equal in 
philosophy, into the microscope. The Wit had 
the advantage over the King—supposing the 
encounter an equal one—inasmuch as he could 
the more clearly describe and explain the 
specks on the subject under anatomy. 

Leaving this story, the disentanglement of 
which would possibly lead us into a common- 
place knowledge of the most waste levels of 
human cupidity and self-interest, the reader 
comes back to Voltaire in the pleasanter 

ound of Switzerland, a few years later— 
Tet it be noted, however, as a characteristic, 
that when the need of Gotha intervention 
was over, Voltaire did not, therefore, slacken 
in respect to the mediator, still less modify 
what (to English eyes) may seem the hysteric 
compliments in his communications. Here isa 
letter from Switzerland (dated 1758), concern- 
ing his settlement there, and some of the inci- 
dents thereunto appertaining, which, in every 
point of view, is characteristic :— 

Chateau de Prangins, Pays de Vaud, Jan. 14, 1758, 

Madam,—Those who say that man is free are 
utterly wrong. If man was free, should not I be 
at the feet of Your Most Serene Highness? * * I 
did expect that the borders of the Lake of Geneva 
would be my resting-place. But that niece of 
whom Your Most Serene Highness has sometimes 
condescended to speak to me with so much kind- 
ness has fixed me near the Mount Jura, in spite of 
herself, in spite of me. It is a beautiful country, 
it is a temperate climate, in which invalids can end 
their lives gently. We have only seen the town 
of Geneva in passing, where His Highness the 
Prince, your son, was educated. Your name is 
cherished in that town. I dare assure you that it 
is still more so in the ChAteau of Prangins. The 
Mandrin people, who have made such a noise in 
France, were for some time in the little town at 
the foot of the chateau where we are living. Swit- 
zerland was their retreat; but it is pretended at 
present that they stand no longer in need of a 
shelter,—that Mandrin, their chief, is in the heart 
of the kingdom at the head of six thousand deter- 
mined men,—that soldiers are deserting their regi- 
ments to range themselves under his standard,— 
and that if he is successful awhile longer, he will 
be at the head of a great army. Three months 
ago he was only a thief; at present he is a con- 
queror. He lays the towns of the King of France 
under contribution; and gives, from his booty, 
higher pay to his soldiers than the King gives to 
his. The people are for him; because they are 
weary of repose and of Farmers-General. If all 
these tales be true, brigandage can become famous, 
and have great results. The revolutions in Persia 
began in no other way. The Molinist priests 
declare that God punishes the king who opposes 
himself to Billets of confession,—the Jansenist 
priests declare that God punishes him for having & 
mistress. Mandrin, who is neither the one nor 
the other, plunders as much as he can; while wait- 
ing till the question of Grace shall be cleared up. 
Paris makes game of it all, and thinks only of its 
pleasures. They make bad operas and bad plays, 
—but they laugh and give good suppers. 

The next letter reduces these nursery-tales 
about the robber to their real proportions, and 
announces the purchase of a place near Geneva 
—such purchase, Voltaire assures the Duchess, 
having been solely settled because His High- 
ness the Prince had lived there some time; 
and by buying the property, he should feel 
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himself nearer to her!—Who would have lashed | 
such complimentary sycophancy in another | 
man more mercilessly than Voltaire?—But it 
was his mood to exaggerate. Subsequent 
letters speak, in a spasm of passion, about a 
“new black transaction” at the Court of Berlin, 
—this being simply the loan of copies of ‘La 
Pucelle, in its uncastigated state, to Darget, 
formerly in Frederick’s service, and to Alga- 
rotti. Consolation comes a few letters later in 
the form of a notification from the monarch 
that he was quietly at work in arranging Vol- 
taire’s tragedy, ‘Merope,’ as an opera.—Later 
still, the sore was entirely healed ; supposing 
the writer of the following (date 1757) sincere: 

I had the honour to receive a while since a letter 
from the King of Prussia, in which he says to me 
that nothing is now left to him save to sell his life 
dear. But his life is too precious, too marked by 
noble events, for him to think of ending it; and he 
is too much of a philosopher not to know how 
to bear reverses. Who would have said, Madam, 
— day I should take the liberty of consoling 


There are curious, semi-compassionate, semi- 
contemptuous notices in subsequent pages of 
“that poor devil Rousseau,’—more compli- 
ments “to the modern Mithridates, the only 
Roman I know,”—and again “ to be felicitated 
as Trajan, after having been Cesar.”—Then we 
have allusions to a Court-performance of his 
‘Alzire’ at Gotha; violent diatribes against 
the horrors printed by La Beaumelle in a libel- 
lous book, ‘ Mes Pensées,.’ These Gotha Letters, 
in every point of view, are characteristic, and 
worthy of attention. 

The third division of the book is made up 
of miscellaneous correspondence, which had 
escaped other searchers, or else not been in- 
cluded in former editions of Voltaire’s Letters. 
Many of these are of earlier date than the above; 
written while the philosopher was domesticated 
at Cirey,—containing literary commissions to 
friends, outbreaks of spirit, in no common state 


of effervescence,—for example, the following | 


fragments from a letter, dated October, 1738, 
addressed to Thieriot, the scolding heartiness 
of which is truly droll :— 

The verses of that miserable Rousseau, in which 
he has dared to maltreat M. de la Popelinitre, are 
only the sequel to other verses almost as bad which 
Bonneval had sent to Rousseau, in which he speaks 
unworthily of M. and Madame de la Popelinitre 
@ propos of Rameau’s music. * * With regard to 
Rousseau, is it possible for any one to be still the 
dupe of the hypocrisy of that wretch? The letter 
of M. Médine, banker, which I sent you last year, 
made it clear that the monster will die in final 
impenitence, and, what is worse, in the crime of 
making bad verses. 

Pungency of style did not fail the letter- 
writer till his last moment. Writing to M. 
Albergotti Capacelli, in 1765, a mere note of 
acknowledgment :— 

_ To send {says the Sage of Ferney] beautiful Ita- 
lian verses to a Frenchman who is losing his sight, 
is to give partridges to a man who has no teeth left. 


Here, as a last example, may be shown the 
Wit's eagerness put forth in its most amiable 
guise,—as advocating the cause of the desolate 
and oppressed. The letter, dated from Ferney, 
in 1766, is addressed to the Duc de Nivernais: 

May I dare, Monseigneur, to take the liberty 
of importuning you? You will pardon me, 
since the question is to do good, and give a 
crown to your benefits towards a family whom 

ou have condescended to rescue from the most 

orrible of conditions. By your protection, Mon- 
seigneur, you have extricated from the galleys the 
Sieur d’Espinasse, a man of a good Languedoc 
family. Hehad undergone this sentence for three- 
and-twenty years, having been condemned to the 
galleys for life for having given supper and bed to 


was confiscated, and the third ‘of his income was 
kept back for the support of his children, who have 


|mever received anything. His wife, respectable 
| by her virtue and misfortunes, retired to Lausanne, 


where she is on the paupers’ list. I know that your 
goodness, which has not yet wearied, is even now 
occupied in favour of this unfortunate family. 
You have done what you could do to obtain for 
him entire pardon and the restoration of his 
property. You have spoken of it to M. de Saint- 
Florentin, and I am much surprised that his 
humanity can have resisted your generous solici- 
tations. I believe him actually to be softened, 
and I am made to hope that one word from your 
mouth will finish making him favourable to so just 
ademand. Permit me, then, to entreat you to be 
willing yet once more to speak to him about this 
business with that gift of persuasion which, among 
so many other gifts, nature has bestowed on you. 
You will see immediately the memorial of M. de 
Beaumont on behalf of a family yet more unhappy 
—you will judge of it. Your verdict will largely 
serve to determine that of the public, and, conse- 
quently that of the Council. The style and the 
substance are both submitted to your penetration. 
I am only in the Academy, your brother Academi- 
cian,—in everything else I recognize you as my 
superior. I am ending my days without having 
the happiness of paying my court to you, but not 
without being sincerely attached to you. 

Surely, in the days when pen-adulation was 
a natural companion to the “oil of palms” 
lavished by brainless people on those they 
desired to cajole,—the superlatives in the above 
piece of flattery may be forgiven by those who 
have been disturbed at Voltaire’s ovations to 
a Pompadour and even a Du Barry,—and who 
have smiled less sarcastically at the suit and 
service paid by him to the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha and her Grand Mistress of Hearts.—The 
last portion of the volume has a peculiar curi- 
osity of its own; being a collection of annota- 
tions made by Voltaire on the anonymous 
work of Pére Daniel directed against- Mezerai’s 
‘History.’ These will be tempting to all such 
ersons as enjoy displays of critical acumen. 
We have loitered too long among traits and 
topics of less exclusive interest to have space 
here to deal with them becomingly.— What has 
been remarked, specified and paraphrased, will 
substantiate the interest of this volume, which 
appears to us well edited, without being over- 
edited. It may recall, too, a long-cherished 
fancy of ours, already put forward, that a clear 
comprehensive Life of Voltaire, written without 
extenuation or malice, is a desideratum. The 
material for such a work is without stint. 
The humour demanded for its execution is 
charity without laxity, and sympathy for the 
national mind and character of our neighbours 
without real or affected Gallomania. 








A Lexicon of Freemasonry; containing a Defi- 
nition of all its Communicable Terms, Notices 
of its History, Traditions, and Antiquities, 
and an Account of all the Rites and Mysteries 
of the Ancient World. By Albert G. Mackey, 
M.D. The American edition revised by 
Donald Campbell. (Griffin & Co.) 


WuatEveR may be the antiquity of Free- 
masonry, its importance, popularity, and 
increase in England date from the beginning 
of the last century. The craft undoubtedly 
manifested considerable liveliness in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
extreme curiosity to discover the secret which 
has been, by a solemnly-pleasant and pleasantly- 
absurd fiction, supposed to be confided to and 
kept by the brotherhood, has been good war- 
rant for the well-known eagerness of all ladies, 
subsequently, to have a share in the mystery, 
for the non-imparting of which there exist very 





& poor preacher. As the custom is, his property 


excellent reasons, 








Why Masonry should havesuddenly attracted 
the general favour under George the First, we 
are unable to discover or comprehend. The 
circumstance of London and its vicinity then 
numbering a score of Lodges in fullactivity was, 
for the period, and compared with previous 
reigns, established proof of the hold it had 
taken on a portion at least of the population. 
From the capital the fashion spread to the 
provinces ; and probably the movement was not 
altogether unsusceptible of political impulse. 
The grave assertion of country members, that 
they were engaged in providing measures for 
the preservation of all neighbouring architect- 
ural remains from further decay, was certainly 
not credited ; and even then, when men laughed 
at everything and believed nothing, universal 
ridicule was showered on the declaration that 
Freemasons were in possession of a secret 
from all participation in which the outer and 
profane world was rigorously debarred. 

Since the last-named period, the whole 
system of Freemasonry, its aim, its method, 
its means, its manner, its worthiness and its 
unworthiness, its pomps and ceremonies, its 
pass-words and secrets, its gravity and its non- 
sense, have become as well known to the 
uninitiated public as if there had never been a 
lodge “tiled” in order to keep all these matters 
familiar only to the brethren. The cause of this 
is in Freemasonry itself. In the first place, 
despite all the laborious effort to render every 
ceremony solemn, there is a paganism about 
them all which gives them a theatrical air; and 
the person undergoing initiation is so sensible 
of the unreality of the thing, as to remain unim- 
pressed, however earnestly he may gasp at the 
luxury of a sensation. Then, it is a rule that 
the dialogue of the business, which is remark- 
ably copious and dramatic, should descend 
only by oral tradition. It was never intended 
to be written, still less printed: the new Mason 
was to learn all he had to utter—and this 
matter sometimes amounted to as many 
“lengths” as a part in a play—from the old 
Masons. The latter were and are unable to 
retain in their memories all that it is required of 
them to express during the business of a lodge. 
Thence arose committal of speeches and the 
order of ceremonial arrangements to paper; 
whence, from manuscript, the press put it all 
into type; and the entire machine, at rest and 
at work, was laid open and explained for the 
gratification of universal curiosity. From 
printed books even the most advanced brethren 
now learn their solemnly-farcical parts. The 
practice compels them to hypocrisy, for these 
volumes are never seen in these gentlemen’s 
libraries. They are put away in by-places, 
slipped into side pockets, and if they are 
forgotten by a brother on returning home after a 
masonic supper and are left on a dining-room 
table, the odds are that the careless Mason will 
soon find that the ladies of the family know as 
much of the craft as he, and that they express 
with alacrity a merry contempt for an associa- 
tion claiming merit for keeping a secret which 
does not exist. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,” and, accord- 
ingly, Masonry has become one of those insti- 
tutions which are tolerated, but are not 
respected. It has had, however, a narrow 
escape of being elevated to the highest import- 
ance. Bigotry and official suspicion slightly 
helped it forward in England; while the Abbé 
Barruel, in France, and Prof. Robinson, in Ame- 
rica, by denouncing too unreservedly, awoke a 
feeling of interest in a craft harmless in many 
respects and useful in several. Such helps as 
these, however, did not much avail either in 
suppressing or exalting the mystery. The more 
bitter persecution on the Continent rendered 
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it a more effectual service; and when the Inqui- 
sition began to burn Freemasons, half the world 
sought companionship in a craft which despots 
had proclaimed worthy of martyrdom. 

hen the persecution ceased, the institution 
gradually sank to a plaything. It is a very 
well got up joujou, it must be acknowleged, 
and it gives pardonable delight to a large 
number of gentlemen who love to be busy in 
doing nothing, and who are never tired of play- 
ing, every lodge-night, the weary comedy of 
‘The Eternal Sameness. . For the world at 
large, especially since the publication of ‘The 
Cat out of the Bag,—revelations touching the 
mystery,—the craft is not very deeply cared for. 
Its lumbering machinery to effect results that 
might be accomplished with ease, such as 
its excellent charities, strikes new members 
with disappointment. On the other hand, the 
prayers in constant and flippant use in all 
lodges are to many good men a cause for 
much dismay. As is now well known, these 
addresses are framed in a sense of pure deism. 
Adam, Abraham, Ham, Ahasuerus, Augustus, 
and the Duke of Wharton—all of whom are 
said to have been Grand Masters in their 
respective days—might join, without protest, 
in these invocations, so universal is their sen- 
timent, without any adoption of the Christian 
element. We now refer to lodge prayers only, 
if we may so call them; the prayers uttered and 
graces said by reverend chaplains in public are 
not part and parcel of the mystery. We betray 
no secrets by what we have advanced: the entire 
matter has been more or less familiar from the 
days when Samuel Pritchard published his 
‘Masonry Dissected,” for which he got such 
rough usage, down to the present period, when 
this ‘Lexicon of Freemasonry’ explains what 
might be unintelligible to the uninitiated, as 
well as to the initiated, who are by no means 
so wise and knowing as they sometimes 
look. 

We are very much inclined to suspect that 
when Athelstan founded the first regular 
Masonic meeting at York, thereby only reviv- 
ing a decayed institution in England, half the 
mystery of it was known before the York 
housewives had had their lords and masters two 
hours at home. It is a singular fact, however, 
that the succeeding history of English Masonry 
is exceedingly apocryphal. There is no reliance 
to be placed on the details, they are as fanciful 
as a fairy tale and not half so amusing. We 
can only clearly trace one maxim that seems to 
have prevailed, namely, that the seven liberal 
sciences are all to be found in geometry, and 
that geometry is an admirable thing well worth 
preserving. Unquestionably! but have our 
good friends, the Freemasons, been either the 
preservers, protectors, or promoters of that 
divine science? 

As we have said, the craft, as it now exists 
in England, knows little of its own history 
beyond the commencement of the last century. 
The “light” passed from our island to the 
United Netherlands, the government of which 
was more startled than edified by discovering the 
existence of two or three Lodges at the Hague 
and at Amsterdam—English as well as Dutch 
Lodges. In 1736 we find the brethren estab- 
lishing themselves, under a “Venerable,” in 
France. Italy followed the fashion, enrolling 
the fraternity under the significant designation 
of La Cucchzera, or “The Trowel.” In Germany, 
the introduction furnished ground for a new 
class of literature, and a weekly journal 
appeared at Leipzic in honour of the mystery 
and the brethren. 

_ Masonic literature in England has not been 
distinguished by much brilliancy. It has had 
its: mild Magazine, and boasts of a few very 


eyes and was installed as Grand Mistress of 


so-so sermons, and half-a-dozen wonderfully bad 
songs. Masonic poetry, indeed, is execrable. 
The literature itself is only lively when the 
society is being commented on by retiring 
brethren nantial of its forms, and when some 
orthodox member lustily lays about him for the 
honour of the craft. The result of such contro- 
versy usually impresses lookers-on with the 
conviction that Freemasons do not exclusively 
possess the gift of charity; that they inculcate 
nothing useful which a good man does not 
think himself bound to observe, let him be 
born under what zone he may; and that there 
is a strong spice of the Protectionist element 
among them, like that of the “Civil Club” in 
the city of London,—now two centuries old,— 
whose members are bound to trade with one 
another rather than with one who is not a 
brother. 

The question of literature brings us back to 
the Lexicon, the object of the compiler of which 
is, to furnish access to the meaning of words 
and symbols peculiar to the order; and to give 
a sketch both of the ancient mysteries and of 
“those degrees of more modern date, for which 
there was a morbid craving on the Continent 
during the latter part of the last century.” The 
working details of the American system of 
Masonry being often different from those 
followed in Great Britain, the British editor 
has adapted the Transatlantic volume to English 
uses,—a course which could alone render it 
of practical value to the craft in this quarter of 
the world. 

As a book of reference, indispensable alike 
to all classes who desire to be acquainted 
with the history and details of Masonry, 
this Lexicon is worthy of praise. In making 
our brief extracts from its pages we shall 
confine ourselves to the pleasant matter 
of French Masons. The ladies, as it is well 
known, have frequently looked into the doings 
of Lodges, but they have never permanently 
established themselves in any, except in the 
Lodges of Adoption in France, and the 
Androgynous Lodges, such as the Heroine of 
Jericho, the Mason's Daughter, the Good Sama- 
ritan, and other “Cock-and-Hen” clubs, in 
America. Of the rise of French Masonry in 
France, we are told,— 


“In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
several secret associations sprang up in France, 
which, in their external characters and mysterious 
rites, attempted an imitation of Freemasonry, 
differing, however, from that institution, of which 
they were, perhaps, the rivals for public favour, by 
their admission of female members. The ladies 
very naturally extolled the gallantry of these mush- 
room institutions, and inveighed with increased 
hostility against the exclusiveness of masonry. 
The Royal Art was becoming unpopular, and the 
fraternity believed themselves compelled to use 
strategy, and to wield in their own defence the 
weapons of their opponents. At length, the Grand 
Orient of France finding that these mystic societies 
were becoming so popular and so numerous as to 
endanger the permanency of the masonic institu- 
tion, a new rite was established in 1774, called the 
‘Rite of Adoption,’ which was placed under the 
| control of the Grand Orient. ules and regula- 
| tions were thenceforth provided for the government 
| of these lodges of adoption; one of which was that 
no men should be permitted to attend them except 
| regular Freemasons, and that each lodge should be 
| placed under the charge, and held under the sanc- 
| tion and warrant, of some regularly constituted 
| masonic lodge, whose Master, or, in his absence, 
| his deputy, should be the presiding officer, assisted 
| by a female President, or Mistress. Under these 
regulations a Lodge of Adoption was opened in 
Paris in 1775, under the patronage of the Lodge of 
St. Anthony, and in which the Duchess of Bourbon 





The rite includes four degrees, Apprentice 
Companion, Mistress, and Perfect Mistress; in 
sing through which the lady being initiated 
is reminded how the first sin of woman brou 
on the deluge, how the Tower of Babel wag 
connected with a confusion of tongues, and how 
the passage of the Israelites is emblematic of 
that of man and woman in the world. By such 
a process the French lady qualifies herself to 
become a Perfect Mistress; and we must here 
confess to our previous ignorance of the way 
by which that eminence is attained in France, 
They have their Masters, however, in Lodge, 
as elsewhere.— 


“ The officers of a Lodge of Adoption consist of 
a Grand Master and Grand Mistress, an Orator, 
an Inspector and an Inspectress, a Depositor and 
a Depositrix, a Conductor and a Conductress. They 
wear a blue sash or collar, with a gold trowel sus 
pended thereto. The Grand Master uses a mallet, 
with which he governs the lodge, and the same 
implement is placed in the hands of the Grand 
Mistress, the Inspector and Inspectress, and 
Depositor and Depositrix. Every member wears 
a plain white apron and white gloves. The brethren, 
in addition to the insignia of their rank, wear 
swords and a gold ladder with five rounds, which 
is the proper jewel of Adoptive Masonry. The 
business of the lodge is conducted by the sisterhood, 
the brethren only acting as their assistants. The 
Grand Mistress, however, has very little to say or 
do, she being only an honorary companion to the 
Grand Master, which mark of distinction is con- 
ferred on her as a token of respeet for her character 
and virtues.” 


There is a marvellous amount of cere- 
mony, and theatrical doings, and solemn fun 
and flirtations, and astounding illustrations of 
history, in these Lodges, the whole of which 
concludes, of course, with a ball. The conver- 
sation too is fanciful, and carries us back to the 
daysof the Précieuses, the Euphuistes, Rambouil- 
let, and Moliére’s fine folks, so exquisitely satir- 
ized in his immortal farce :— 


“In the banquets of the regular lodges of the 
French rite, the members always use a symbolic 
language, by which they designate the various 
implements and articles of food and drink upon the 
table. In imitation of this custom, the ladies in 
the banquets of the Adoptive Lodges have also 
established a symbolic language, to be used only 
at the table. Thus the lodge-room is called ‘Eden,’ 
the doors, ‘ barriers’; the minutes, ‘a ladder’; a 
glass is called ‘a lamp’; water is styled ‘ white 
oil,’ and wine ‘red oil.’ To fill your glassis to ‘trim 
your lamp,’ with many other equally eccentric 
expressions. Such is the organization of French 
Female Masonry, as it was established and recog- 
nized by the masonic authorities of that kingdom. 
It is still practised as a peculiar rite, although its 
resemblance to true Freemasonry is only in name, 
Under these regulations the lodge ‘La Candeur’ 
was opened in Paris on the 11th of March 1785, a 
marquis being in the chair, and a duchess acting 
as Deputy or Grand Mistress. In the same 
year the Duchess of Bourbon was installed with 
great pomp as Grand Mistress. The revolution 
checked their progress, but they were revived in 
1805, when the Empress Josephine presided over 
the ‘ Loge Impériale d’Adoption des Francs Cheval 
iers,’ at Strasburg. The adoptive lodges were at 
first rapidly diffused throughout all the countries 
of Europe, except the British Empire, where they 
were rejected with contempt; but they soon 
declined, and are at present confined to the place 
of their origin.” 


These extracts will serve to indicate some- 
thing of the matter and manner of this book, 
in which nothing that is worth knowing, touch- 
ing Masonry, is omitted—from the sublime 
Ahiman Rezon down to those pungent ch 
iers, the Knights of the Mustard Seed. 








the Adoptive Rite.” 
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Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings round Lake Superior. 

By J.G. Kohl (Chapman & Hall.) 
ir appears to be impossible to exhaust any 

iven subject whatever. A man spends his 
Fie in a certain pursuit, and writes down the 
result in a couple of quarto volumes. Here 
one would think the matter unimproveable, but 
even this concentrated essence of knowledge 
gets added to by successive hands, and parts and 
subdivisions are raised into distinct totalities, 
until what was formerly a monograph comes 
to look like an encyclopedia. The book before 
us is a case in point. Catlin spent some eight 
years in studying the North American Indians, 
and one would have thought had left nothing 
for any gleaner whatsoever coming after ; yet 
Mr. Kohl has put forth a work on the Ojibbe- 
ways as fresh and full as if no Catlin before 
him had ever made the Red Man’s history and 
traditions the peculiar study of his life, or 
introduced the public to the medicine-bags and 
lodges, the war paint and the ball games of 
the forests. Mr. Kohl, in fact, has done for the 
Ojibbeways as a tribe what Catlin did for the 
Indians as a nation: he has isolated a mono- 
graph from an encyclopedia, and the result is 
a most valuable addition to our former store 
of knowledge. 

In 1855, on a small island on the western 
side of Lake Superior, called Shaguamikon, 
or “something gnawed on all sides,”—which 
island, as the scene of most of the exploits of 
Menaboju, the Indian Creator, may rank as a 
kind of Delphos of Indian tradition, and where 
aristocratic pretensions are so high that its 
resident chiefs pass as princes among the 
nation—Mr. Kohl built his wigwam. Quite like 
an Indian, and with no pretence of European 

try or chivalry, he made the squaws go 

into the forest for the timber, which they felled 
and brought, then built up into a hut according 
to the fashion of their kind; for a male Indian, 
with his soft, aristocratic hand, disdains all 
manner of work but hunting, fishing and mak- 
ing war ; wherefore every kind of rough job and 
manual labour falls to the women, who in con- 
sequence have hard, corned hands, and promi- 
nent muscles, bowed backs and turned-in toes + 
any one of which characteristics would be a 
disgrace to a well-born, well-bred Indian brave. 
When the squaws had built his hut, clothed 
it thick and well with the “apakwas,” or rolls of 
birch bark, which they wind round and round 
the skeleton, and which are in fact moveable 
walls,—when they had hung a fine reed mat 
as a door over the entrance, and lighted a fire 
in the centre,—sundry Indian visitors arrived, 
and Mr. Kohl’s Ojibbeway life began. And 
first, as seemed to them natural and logical, the 
Women initiated him into the management of 
their babies or pappooses, of which they are 
passionately fond, leaving their work to run 
and kiss the little creatures staring blankly 
from their cradles, and losing themselves in 
long reveries of mute adoration and speechless 
love. The cradle or “tikinagan” is a miracle of 
careful thought. It is a little house within 
a house, gaily decorated, and lovingly pre- 
pared with everything that can please the 
child or guard it from injury, physical or 
spiritual. It is, in fact, a box with an arched 
head-piece, stuffed with fine, dry moss, rotted 
eedar-wood, and a kind of tender absorbent wool 
found in the seed-vessels of a species of reed. 
fn this soft bed or nest the little one, swad- 
dled and bandaged, is plunged up to its arm- 
its, with only the head and arms left free. 

t before being thus swathed and cradled, 
great care is taken to pull the limbs straight, 
to keep the feet parallel, so that they should 
not turn outwards or inwards (the Indians say 


they cover an inch more ground at every 
than Europeans, who turn out their roe 


snow-shoes are impossible except to perfectly 
straight walkers), to pull the nose and make it 
long and large, and, in short, to leave as little 
to nature as the most luxurious fine lady could 
desire. Every part of the cradle has its special 
name; every trinket and amulet its special 
uses ; no expense is spared for toys, fineries, or 
charms, and Mr. Kohl saw one mother use as 
her cradle coverlet “a wide sky-blue cloth, on 
which glistened at least a couple of pounds of 
pearl beads,” and for which she had paid ten 
dollars, or half her yearly income. The next 
event in a baby’s life is the christening or re- 
ception into the order of the Midés. Priests 
in all their bravery — mystical and artistic; 
men, women and children, with faces painted 
fiery red ; gifts of tobacco, sugar, gaily-flowered 
calico, and the like, hung reverently on posts 


for the Kitchi-Midé, or high priest of the order ; | 


the big temple drum beating; and the old 
Midés, with rings in their noses and huge 
masses of metal in their ears, speechifying in the 
temple, constituted the first of the ceremonies. 
After these preliminaries, a procession was 
formed ; the priests walking one after the other, 
with their medicine-bags in their hands. Made 
of the skins of wild-cats, otters, bears, snakes, 
beavers, and other animals, the shape retained, 
and the paws, head, tail, &c. left as in life, 
these medicine-bags play an important part in 
the Indian religious ceremonies. They are all 
filled with sacred matters not visible, and pos- 
sess a subtle spirit-breath, which can both kill 
and cure—both take away life and restore it, 
with equal potency. Whosoever is touched 
by one of these spirit-bags straightway falls 
prostrate on the ground, where he lies in a 
mute, motionless mass until revived by the 
Midé touching him again with the same bag. 
Often, as a kind of interlude during the graver 
ceremony of the christening, Mr. Kohl saw 
the assemblage lying in scattered heaps on the 
ground, like so many card houses blown down 
by the wind. The Midés shouting loudly 
“Hoho!” rushed at full speed first on one, 
then another, making stabs or thrusts with 
the bag ; one strangely-bedizened old man flew 
at his victims with a wild yell and prodigious 
leaps, puffing out his cheeks as neat 
medicine-bags, and stabbing right and left with 
amazing zeal. The girls tittered among each 
other as they lay together in a brown half- 
naked heap, but the priests did not see their 
giggling, and when the restorative stab was 
made they all bounded up like so many squir- 
rels, according to the orthodox programme. 
One girl had been left lying, overlooked by the 
priests, and, though indulging in a quiet grin, 
did not dare to rise of her own accord, until 
the Midé, reminded timidly by a companion 
of the oversight, held his otter bag towards her, 
when up she jumped, and ran laughing away. 
The father of the young member was dressed 
in his full war-panoply. His head was covered 
with feathers from the eagle, hawk and raven, 
evidences of his bravery and prowess ; the 
rough-haired skin of the dauntless skunk was 
bound as a turban round his head, the long 
particoloured tail hanging far down his back; 
similar skins were round his feet, and the tails 
dragged after him like spurs ; his face, “fire-red, 
shone out of all these skins and tails and feathers 
like the sun from clouds.” In his hand he held 
a fox-skin as his medicine-bag, and when he 
danced, all his tails danced too, and “shook 
about as if restored to life.” 

More ceremonies followed, such as the ex- 
pulsion from the mouth of each person present 
of certain little shells, typifying the evil pas- 





sions and passages of humanity ; long discourses 





held by the priests, which we should have 
called sermons; prayers; grace; “ ho-ho-ho-ho- 
0-0-0-0,” reiterated again and again by the con- 
gregation, in a manner evidently answering to 
our ‘Amen’; pipe-smokings; dances; drum-beat- 
ings; private and individual prayers; the pre- 
sentation to the babe of various blessed charms 
and amulets, with other gifts of more mundane 
character and practical use to the “shaggy old 
brave,” the father; and, finally, a steaming 
kettle of maize-broth, boiled without salt, meat, 
or milk, which, with a few sweetmeats an 
apples, comprised the whole of the christening 
dinner. With this the singular ceremony was at 
an end: the child was admitted into the order 
of the Midés, the priests were paid, the father 
proudly content, the spectators happy and 
weary, and Mr. Kohl went back to his wigwam 
with a full mind and fat note-book, whereof he 
made a most interesting chapter. 

Other strange facts and ceremonies came 
before him. On one occasion, very soon after 
his establishment in his wigwam, which, by- 
the-by, he found a better residence than many 
of the European peasantry can boast of, the 
Chief Commissioner for Indian affairs, “their 
Great Father from Washington,” as they called 
him—the President being their Great Father 
in Washington—came to look after matters, 
and talk a little with the chiefs and braves. 
Great painting of faces, great shaking out of 
feathers and skins, and a vast display of new 
mats and gorgeous decorations, the sacred 
calumet, with all its red feathers, blue ribbons, 
strings of wampum, shells and beads, carefully 
brought forth and carried in procession for the 
smoke with the Great Father, preparations 
for the war-dance and other red-skin dissipa- 
tions—and then the whole village set out in 
solemn array to talk over their joys and sor- 
rows with their pale-faced father. In this 
meeting Mr. Kohl was much impressed by the 
naive vanity—the boasting, which was not 
lying, characteristic of each speaker. Every man 
tried to make himself out the first of his nation, 
the most dauntless in war, the astutest in 
council; every man was his own Hector and 
Ulysses; but no man told a lie. A “forked 
tongue” is the greatest reproach that can be 
uttered against an Indian, and when once 
uttered, never forgotten—never lived down. 
Even the reputation of churlishness or mean- 
ness is not so damnatory as that of lying; 
but both are bad, and never wholly lost 
when once acquired. Generosity is one of the 
chief Ojibbeway virtues. They exercise more 
than Arab hospitality, more than Moravian 
help. The starving man will give his guest his 
last mouthful, and no one forgets a benefit once 
received. Grateful thus for kindness, their 
revenge is equally undying. An Indian never 
forgets an injury, and though years may pass 
he will manage to avenge himself. Their very 
wars are not undertaken for plunder, but re- 
venge; and a chief who resolves on war often 
consciously determines on his own ruin. So 
little do they fight for gain, that, instead of 
carrying off from their enemies, they always 
leave something of their own behind them, as 
a mark of who it was that had blackened that 
homestead, and reddened the grass with the 
blood of the brave. Scalps are the richest 
booty they desire ; and he who can boast of the 
greatest number is the Rothschild of his tribe. 
Very marked is the kind of noble self-abnega- 
tion visible even in their superstitions as well 
as in their social life; and Mr. Kohl tells a 
touching story of an old man who, for friend- 
ship and to prove his profession of love, showed 
a fur-trader where lay in the forest a great 
lump of copper, which had been his family idol 
or fetish for three generations. Success in 
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hunting, prowess in war, health, prosperity and 
longevity, had all come to Keatanang and his 
family through this lump of copper; yet “he 
wished to prove his love,” and bargained it 
away to his friend. He made a tolerably hand- 
some bargain, and the goods got in return 
made a large-sized bale. This he took with 
him, when he and the fur-trader set out in the 
moonlight to where the lump of copper was to 
be found, and when they reached the spot 
called the High Bluffs, Keatanang took up the 
bundle, and prayed to the Great Spirit :— 

*¢* Thou hast ever been kind to me,’ he then 
said, in so loud a voice that I could plainly hear 
him. ‘Thou hast given me a great present, which 
I ever valued highly, which has brought me much 
good fortune during my life, and which I still rever- 
ence. Be not wroth that I now surrender it to my 
friend, who desires it. I bring thee a great sacrifice 
for it!’ Here he seized the heavy bale of goods 
with both hands, and hurled it into the river, 
where it soon sank. ‘Now come,’ he then said 
to me, ‘my mind is at rest.’ ” 

While they were examining the copper the 
Indian stood trembling and quivering,—then 
took the other 5 lb. of tobacco, which he car- 
ried in his belt, and laid it as a conciliatory 
sacrifice in the place of the copper. The whole 
story is both touching and noble, notwithstand- 
ing the superstition involved in it. The two 
most usual sacrifices which an Indian makes to 
Kitchi-Manitou, or the Great Spirit, are a dog 
and tobacco :— 

“Tobacco they sacrifice and strew everywhere: on 
all stones, boulders, masses of copper, graves, or 
other places towhich they attach a holy significance. 
The dog, however, is the great sacrifice. ‘The dog 
is our domestic companion, our dearest and most 
useful animal,’ an Indian said to me. ‘It is almost 
like sacrificing ourselves.’ The bear is honoured, 
but does not serve as a sacrifice ; nor do they offer 
plants, corn, flowers, or things of that nature.” 

After these, and foremost of all the “dead 
stuffs of Nature,” comes copper; at least, for 
the Ojibbeways dwelling round Lake Superior, 
where copper is often found in great purity, 
and close to the surface. They carry small 

ieces of the ore in their medicine-bags, and 

nd them down from father to son as among 
the most precious relics they possess ; though, 
to be sure, they keep their written magic, their 
birch-bark books and their pictures, as even 
holier mysteries. These books and pictures 
and his spirit-dream—the dream which shows 
him his future career, and which mainly deter- 
mines that career—an Ojibbeway will rarely 
or never speak of. His dream especially is a pro- 
found and sacred secret; but Mr. Kohl managed 
to gain the confidence of most of his new 
friends, and was admitted into the participation 
of sacred mysteries, to which no one else would 
have been admitted. The grave religiousness 
of the Indian character is the great obstacle to 
their conversion to Christianity. Their own 
code of morals is stricter than ours, and their 
lives are more consistent with their professions ; 
they exercise a higher degree of charity, con- 
stancy, courage and truth than do we; they 
pray oft and fervently to their Great Spirit, 
and faithfully do their best both to man and 
Heaven; thus they are not easily converted to 
a creed which has more profession than prac- 
tice, and where the loudest members are so 
often the loosest livers. The moral, high- 
minded, religious savage is about the most 
difficult subject which a missionary can have, 
driving to despair all who believe in creeds 
rather than in actions, and who hold intellec- 
tual perceptions higher than practical well-doing 
and a lofty tone of morality. 

Stoical as they are in the presence of physical 
suffering, when their affections are touched 
they are tender-hearted and full of poetic 


sentiment. Nothing can console a mother for 
the loss of her child,—the friend whom death 
has robbed of his brother and companion is 
bereft of half his life—the husband who loses 
his squaw mourns with the pathos and dignity 
of tragic passion. When a child dies the 
mother cuts off a lock of its hair, which she 
wraps up in paper and gay ribbons, and sur- 
rounds with the playthings, clothes and amu- 
lets the little one was accustomed to wear ; 
she then makes it all up into a long thick 
parcel, “which is fastened up crosswise with 
strings, and can be carried like a doll.” This 
doll they call “misery,” or “misfortune,” or a 
name which Mr. Kohl suggests should be trans- 
lated as “ the doll of sorrow”; and for a whole 
year it takes the place of the dead child. The 
mother carries it with her everywhere, places 
it near the fire, looks at it often, talks to it, 
caresses it, and the children nurse it as they 
used to nurse their little brother or sister 
when living. At public festivals these “dolls 
of sorrow” are presented together with the rest, 
and presents and sacrificial gifts are made to 
them:—-and when a war-dance is executed, 
“and the unhappy mother sits weeping with 
her doll, a warrior will cut off a lock of hair, 
and throw it on the bundle, ‘pour faire plaisir 
a la pauvre mére et & son enfant.’” When the 
year is out a feast is held, the bundle is un- 
fastened, and the clothes and trinkets are given 
away ; but the lock of hair is buried, and the 
time of legitimate mourning is at anend. The 
leading idea in this strange custom is, that the 
mother thinks she can help the spirit of her 
child on its perilous path to heaven, and pro- 
vide for it while there and unable to provide 
for itself, by thus bearing its representation 
continually about with her. For the spirit 
differs in nothing from the flesh, but has the 
same need of care, the same desires, wants and 
appetites as when on earth; with this differ- 
ence, that in Paradise there is no work to be 
done,—no hunting, no fishing, and no war. If 
the father, or an elder brother, an uncle, or any 
capable member of the family die soon after an 
infant, the mother is more easily consoled; for 
the stronger spirit will watch over the weaker, 
—will protect, feed, soothe and carry in its 
arms the helpless little one, as they both 
wander upward by the Milky Way, “the path 
of the dead,”—past the Great Strawberry, and 
all its terrible fascinations,—along the narrow 
serpent-bridge, where a false step is destruction, 
—and across the yawning chasm, which only 
one fleet and sure of foot can cross. When 
once in the Paradise which Kitchi-Manitou 
ordered Menaboju to prepare for them, the 
Indians are merry, happy and contented 
enough, dance and play the drum the whole 
day long, and eat a certain species of mush- 
room, and a wood like the phosphorescent 
wood in the forests. But this Paradise is for 
the Indians alone, and for all Indians alike ; 
Sioux and Blackfeet, Crows and Ojibbeways, 
Iroquois and Choctaws, no matter who, nor 
how deadly enemies soever on earth: in heaven 
they are all united into one brotherhood, and 
hatred is left, with work and war, to living men. 
Thus, when the Christian missionary goes to 
speak to them of the Ghristian heaven and its 
wide charities, whence all enmity is banished, 
and where only love remains, the untutored 
savages meet him with their own Paradise, 
and setting them side by side ask, where is the 
superiority of the White man’s over theirs? and 
are not their hearts as large as the pale-face’s? 
and is not their heaven as wide, and their 
Kitchi-Manitou as loving as his? We must 
confess, the conversion of such terrible reasoners 
is a work of difficulty. 









Grave and intense in all things, the Ojibbe- 
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ways carry their characteristic earnestness eyen 
into the most trivial affairs of life; or rather 
nothing is trivial to them. Their games are ag 
serious as other men’s sacrifices, and when the 
gamble—which they do as often and as deeply 
as they can—they do it with as much zeal and in 
tentness as if they were propitiating the Great 
Spirit, or undergoing the initiatory tortures of 
the Mandan medicine-lodges. Mr. Kohl very 
nearly got himself into trouble by wishing to 
inspect the broad-carved silver bracelets of a 
handsome young fellow playing at “ pagessan,” 
On turning to him with a question, he grew 
very impatient and angry at the interruption, 
took it as an impertinence, and made such a 
threatening speech that the interpreter would 
not translate it. He merely said it was im 
proper, and then abused the Indian for his own 
share, so that a quarrel arose, which needed 
some generalship to appease. “ All I under 
stood,” says Mr. Kohl, “was, that an Indian 
must not be disturbed when gambling.” The 
are extremely dextrous at their games, which 
generally depend on skill rather than on chance, 
and which they divide into games for old men 
and young men, for women, children and the 
perfect “brave.” Of all their social sports, 
the finest and grandest is the ball-play. It is 
more manly and inspiriting than anything we 
possess, and carries the mind back to the 
ancient times of Greece, and to the days when 
Rome was manly and heroic, and before she 
learned to be brutal and gladiatorial. This ball 
game is played with raquets, 2} feet long, 
made out of a tough white wood, and cover 
at the raquet end with a network of leather 
bands. The ball is made of the white willow, 
cut perfectly round by the hand, and covered 
with carved crosses, stars and circles. They 
play tribe against tribe, village against village; 
and the game isso highly esteemed that a good 
ball-player ranks with a celebrated huntsman, 
a fleet runner, or a renowned warrior. But 
the American Government discountenances the 
game by reason of one or two notorious con- 
spiracies in which it has borne the chief part; 
fora “ball-play conspiracy” is quite an insti 
tution among the Indians, and has more than 
once been fatally successful :— 

‘< On one occasion the natives combined to seize 
a British fort during peace, and the conspirators 
arranged a grand and solemn vay ey in honour of 
the British officers, who suspected nothing and were 
less on their guard than usual. The merry shouting 
band of players approached the gates of the fort, 
and suddenly the ball flew over the walls. The 
Indians, as if carried away by excitement, rushed 
over the palisades after it, and made themselves 
masters of the fort. On another otcasion a British 
officer, who was disliked, was suddenly surrounded 
by the Indian ball-players, knocked down with the 
raquets, and trampled under foot, as if accidentally, 
in the frenzy of the game.” 

There is a feminine version of the same game, 
especially devoted to women, but instead of a 
wooden ball, they have two leathern bags filled 
with sand and attached by a thong, which they 
endeavour to throw over their opponents’ poles 
or boundaries, and which they toss and cat 
again by means of curved sticks adorned like 
the raquets of the men. 2 

Many quaint old legends, marvellously like 
the Arabian Nights, did the German traveller 
hear from the old women and professed story- 
tellers of the tribe; many strange traditions, 
where the later Christian doctrines have become 
curiously interwoven with the native stories of 
Kitchi-Manitou and Matchi-Manitou, the Good 
and Evil Spirits, and of Menaboju, the Indian 
Creator, or, as some say, Prometheus, did the 
awe-struck braves tell him, in whispers, trem- 
bling in the evening shade, and asking pardon 
of Great Manitou if they were doing anevil thing 
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unconsciously; many wonderful magic-books 
and mysterious pictures were sold and shown 
him, sluage under strong religious — 
gions, and evidences of fear which no physical 
dangers could have excited; much interesting 
information did he collect, and many of the 
most secret and esoteric doctrines was he far 
on the way to have clearly explained to him, 
qwhen an inexorable fortune thrust herself in 
between, and broke up his Indian life, perhaps 
forever. But whether or not his book is only a 
fragment of the greater whole that would have 
been accomplished had circumstances and time 
allowed, what he has learnt and noted down 
for us, his readers, is of inestimable value; 
and all the more valuable because of the 
pleasant nature of the author, which, without 
any self-intrusion, makes its genial and delight- 
fal. influence felt in every page. Mr. Kohl 
seems to us to be the very perfection of a tra- 
veller; able to thoroughly identify himself with 
new conditions, without any of that masque- 
rading affectation often so perceptible in men 
who attempt an unusual life; and careful to 
make the best use of his time both for himself 
and others. Simplicity of character, good temper 
and respect for others will carry any man as 
safely through foreign trials as they carried Mr. 
Kohl through his sojourn under an Ojibbeway 
tent; for these formed his only passport to the 
hearts and sympathies of his companions,—a 

sport about the best with which a man can 
Sstaeviled, The translation, too, is excellently 
done by Mr. Wraxall, who has known how to 
preserve the spirit of the original through the 
medium of a very free and graceful rendering; 
and who has thus combined two excellencies 
where most men master only one. 





History of the Press in France—{ Histoire Polt- 
tique et Littéraire, &c.|. By Eugene Hattin. 
Vol. VI. (Paris, Poulet-Malassis.) 

Since the notice given in the Atheneum 
on the publication by M. Eugéne Hattin, 
tracing the newspaper press in France to its 
origin, another volume has been added to the 
work. This volume contains details of that 
extraordinary period of anarchy when the 
licence of journalism knew no bounds—that is 
to say, between the years 1789 and 1793. In 
this short space of time, more new theories and 
principles, more abuse and scandal, more origi- 
nality and folly were disseminated than during 
the whole historical existence of the press in 
any other country. The subject here treated is 
as remarkable as it is interesting, and contrasts 
singularly with the restrictions, not to say 
the actual silence, now imposed on French 
writers in all matters connected with politics 
and the State. 

It is worthy of notice that the first author 
of a revolutionary periodical, the well-known 
Brissot, acquired his thirst for Liberty from 
England, and his desire for the abolition of 
abuses from the study of the English consti- 
tution,—which, says he, in his Patriote Fran- 

is, he carefully examined in the country itself, 

lieving it to be the only model to follow. It 
was very little known at that time in France, 
and he was the first who exposed in detail 

many of its fundamental principles,—and, as a 

consequence, constantly urged an alliance with 

England as the best policy for the peace of 

Europe. The newspaper of Brissot was very 
pular, and remained so until the editor lost 
is head on the scaffold. Even now, the 

Patriote Frangais, and the Mercure, the greater 

part of which were written by Mallet du Pan, 

well known in England by his curious Mémoires, 
ate the sources from which to derive an exact 
idea of the most complicated and agitated 





riod of the French Revolution. The time 
ad now come when the laws were useless to 
protect the lives of individuals, and all public 
order was overthrown by a frantic populace. 
It is easy to conclude that anything like free 
discussion had become impossible, for the 
poniard of the assassin hung over the head of 
every one who chanced to disagree with the 
opinions of the infuriated mob. Mallet du Pan 
fled to England, “the only country,” says he, 
“ where a man may write, speak, think and act 
(Il n’y a que l’Angleterre ot lon puisse écrire, 
parler, penser et agir—voila ma place).” 

We will not enter into the manifold vicissi- 
tudes experienced by many important news- 

pers during the space of four years, such, for 
instance, as the Journal de Paris—of which the 
unfortunate André Chénier, one of the greatest 

ets of France, was the chief editor, and who, 
ike so many others, lost his head for the truth- 
fulness and sincerity of his opinions—La Chro- 
nique de Paris, Le Républicain, &c., in which 
men, since become celebrated, did not disdain 
to exercise their talents. Among others, were 
Reederer, Condorcet, Sidyes, Rabaud, Saint- 
Etienne and Millin. It is remarkable that 
scarcely one of the newspaper offices during 
the worst part of the Revolution escaped in- 
vasion, pillage and destruction, France wishing 
probably to make known her interpretation of 
the expression “ Liberty of the Press.” 

We must now speak of a periodical conducted 
by one of the most original and brilliant editors 
of the period, Camille Desmoulins, whom Thiers 
in his History calls “Vécrivain le plus remar- 
quable de la Révolution, un des plus spirituels 
de notre langue.” He is full of the strangest 
contradictions. Gentle, and even tender and 
affectionate by nature, he mixes up in his lan- 

age the florid expressions and imagery of the 
Greeks with the infuriated lingo of the lowest 
mob. His epigrammatic wit is only equalled 
by his indefatigable arguments in favour of 
destruction, and he bestowed upon himself the 
title of Procureur-général de la Lanterne. 
This is the man who, after having published 
innumerable sanguinary © arena became the 
principal editor of Za France Libre, and soon 
afterwards circulated Le Vieux Cordelier, in 
which the language of abuse is carried to its 
extreme limits. Even the leaders of the Revo- 
lution were terrified at his violence. The first 
number of the Cordelter appeared on the 5th of 
December, 1793, and only seven had been pub- 
lished when Camille Desmoulins was condemned 
to die on the scaffold, where he displayed the 
pusillanimity of a child. After him his secre- 
tary founded the infamous newspaper Le Vérit- 
able Ami du Peuple. A few months only 
elapsed before the editor and his wife were 
guillotined by order of Robespierre. 

The journals published by Marat and Hébert 
close this list of literary abominations, which 
have rarely been equalled in licentiousness, 
and which are read by us in these days with 
astonishment, as the produce of a period of 
national insanity never to be witnessed again. 





The Tommiebeg Shootings; or, a Moor in Scot- 
land. By Thomas Jeans. With Illustra- 
tions. (Routledge & Co.) 

Tuts is a book, every page of which is calculated 

to sadden the heart; it is outrageously silly 

and stupid, and has not a ping redeeming 
quality. The publishers of this bad book 
advertise it as “a humorous sporting novel,” 
but we pity the man who expects to be enter- 
tained by a book in which there is neither 
sport nor humour. ; 
Two individuals, Mr. Samuel Brixey and Mr. 
Peter Fribbles, rent a moor in Scotland, “the 


Tommiebeg Shootings” ;—both are supposed to 
be entirely ignorant of sporting, and both are 
victimized and cajoled in every possible way. 
Fribbles, of whose character we obtain some 
knowledge by being told that “he was such 
fun, Fribbles was,” is easily imposed upon, and 
the author makes him the butt of the most 
commonplace practical jokes. Thus, he orders 
“from Picolls a dress kilt for visiting and 
wearing in church,” and a Registered Fribbles 
Shooting-vest, which is exhibited in Picolls’s 
window, and which Fribbles flatters himself will 
wee an immense effect in the Highlands. 
ut this is sober sense compared with what 
follows. Being informed that there is salmon 
fishing near the moor which has been rented, 
Fribbles is advised to purchase an anchor:— 

**¢ Anchor !’ exclaimed Fribbles; ‘ I had no idea 
we were likely to fish from a boat—they will have 
anchors, safe enough.’—‘ It is not for a boat—you 
will have no fishing from a boat,’ replied Larker.— 
‘ What is it for, then?’ inquired the tyro angler.— 
‘Oh!’ said his friend, ‘ did I not mention the other 
day—I thought I did—about an anchor? However, 
it does not signify whether I did or no—only it is 
lucky we thought of it now—before you start—how 
many fathom of line did you carry out, Fluffey ?’— 
‘I didn’t myself take out more than fifteen fathom,’ 
answered that gentleman, ‘because it is rather a 
bore winding oneself up in so many coils—some 
fellows, I fancy, take out twenty or five-and 
twenty.’—‘ But, I say,’ said Fribbles; ‘do tell me 
what it is for? you never mentioned it before— 
what does one want with an anchor? ’—‘ To be used 
in wading, of course,’ replied the other; you would 
not be insane enough to go into a deep and rapid 
river, the Spey, for instance—it is the Spey you 
are going to fish, is it not without bringing your- 
self to ananchor. The rope, you know, is coiled 
round your body, and you merely unwind yourself, 
as you go on casting down stream—the main thing 
to be careful about is, to find good holding ground 
above you, because if the anchor drags, of course it 
is all up with you, and there is nothing left for you 
but to swim for it.. By-the-by, it would not be a 
bad precaution for you, in case of accidents, to go 
to a swimming bath before you leave town, and 
practise a little with your wading boots on.’— 
‘Catch me going into the river at all, then,’ cried 
Fribbles, disgusted at this new danger, ‘ if Iam to 
run such risks.’ ” 

The author then relates how Fribbles, acting 
on this advice, purchases an anchor and uses it 
to the utter astonishment of the Highlanders 
who beheld him in the river; and how “ flabber- 

ted” he was when he saw a fish caught. 

hen we have the stale joke of making him 
shoot with a shotless gun, and his wonder at 
not killing birds under these circumstances ! 
A French sportsman is also introduced—Le 
Marquis de Guimauve—at whose attempts to 
speak English you are of course expected to 
laugh immoderately, for he is made to sa 
“you spik French, Meester Breeks?”—“I slip 
me as one leetle pig in ze box. Breeks 
slip as one ozer leetle pig in ze ozer box. Ha! 
ha!” Very humorous, truly. But it is not 
alone on sporting ground that the author of this 
performance wishes to be regarded as a man 
of humour. His book, as we see, is called a 
novel, and, as a matter of course, women appear. 
Here is a scene on board a steamboat, which 
we suppose is regarded by the author as a 
masterpiece of fun and equivoque :— 

“The elder sister soon put him at his ease 
by making room for him at her side; and Fribbles, 
grateful as he felt for this act, was speedily annoyed 
at finding himself taken possession of, and actually, 
as he told Brixey afterwards, made love to by the 
tall one, while he would have resigned her willingly 
altogether for only one look at the soft expressive 
eyes of her sister. ‘ Dash it,’ said he, ‘ she asked 
me as many questions as if I were being examined 
for a doctor’s degree. First she wanted to know 





which music I liked best, German or Italian. 
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Fancy asking a fellow such a thing. Well, you 
know I thought all music was alike; but, as it’s 
best to give an opinion, I said “Italian,” at a 
wenture. ‘You like Verdy,” she said, “I know 
you do. Now do tell me,” she said, ‘you are an 
admirer of Verdy.” Well, how was I to know 
what Verdy was? But as she seemed to like it her- 
self, I thought it would be civil, you know, to do 
the same, so I said, “‘ Well, the real fact is, I do 
like it uncommonly.” — “I’m so glad,” she said, 


nothing goes down now but Verdy. Isn’t the 
Trovytory lovely ?” she said. “ Well,” said I “it 
is—splendid. I like,” said I, “'Trovytory no end 
better than Verdy.” Now the deuce of it was, you 
know,’ Fribbles went on, ‘ whenever I got a glimpse 
of the pretty one’s face, the little gipsey was sure 
to be laughing outright at her sister asking such 
things. Well, and then the old lady put in her 
oar. “ There,” says she, “there, don’t tease Mr. 
Fribbles any more, Ada, dear, about music; I 
dare say he is not an enthusiast, like you.” 
—‘“‘ Perhaps,” said the little one, and she looked so 
nice, ‘‘ perhaps,” said she, “‘ Mr. Fribbles is fonder 
of poetry: he is going to Scotland—the land of 
poetry. He will see the Grampians, and that will 
recall to him that magnificent speech about the 
Grampian Hills. 
** What,” said I, “that which begins, ‘My name 
is Norval’?”—“ The very same,” she said. “Oh, 
I believe you I do,” said I; ‘I learnt it at school ; 
would you like to hear it?”—‘“‘ Immensely,” she 
said. So I began speaking it. But would you 
believe me, I'd no sooner got to the ‘word hovered 
—“T alone, with bended bow and quiver full of 
arrows, hovered”—TI heard some one say ‘‘ Cupid” 
quite distinctly ; and hang me if the young one was 
not seized with a fit of choking. She rushed down 
stairs ; the old lady stalked after her, sobbing con- 
vulsively ; and at last the elder one was suddenly 
taken worse too. And there was I, left all alone. 
Deuced odd, you know—wasn’t it ?’” 


Of course. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Handbook of the Constitution: being a Short 
Account of the Rise, Progress and Present State of 
the Laws of England. By Alfred P. Hensman, 
B.A. (Longman & Co.)—The intention of this 
fittle manual is to offer a slight and simple account 
of the changing forms of government which have 
prevailed in England from the remotest times to 
the present, concluding with a particularly clear 
account of the constitution as it at present works. 
We are not sure that Mr. Hensman is right in 
imagining that the subject is altogether neglected 
in schools, public or private. Nor is it actually 
true that men express opinions on reform without 
any knowledge of the constitution which it is 
proposed to alter. They who comprehend the 
vital principles may be ignorant of “the way in 
which a bill is passed through Parliament.” “Mr. 
Hensman divides his manual into two parts: the 
first historically sketching the rise and progress of 
English constitutional law, and the second present- 
ing an account of the method in which the consti- 
tution actually operates upon the interests and 
fortunes of the nation. The volume is occasion- 
ally disfigured by episodes of unnecessary general- 
ization. 

Historical Sketch of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. By John Gairdner, M.D. (Suther- 
land & Knox.)—The Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh is one of the oldest of our medical in- 
corporations. It dates its existence from the year 
1505. Before Vesalius or Fallopius was born, or the 
Church of Rome had decided that it was lawful to 
dissect a human body, these old Scotch surgeons 
had petitioned that they might have “ Anis in the 
yeir ane condampnit man after he be deed to mak 
anatome of, quhairthrow we may haif experience 
ilk ane to instruct others.” The Scotch surgeons 
may well be proud of their founders, and may 
probably yet learn something from the spirit in 
which these men entered upon the practice of their 
profession. They required what we suspect has 
mot always been required by the college since,— 

That na masteris of the said craft sall tak ane 


I dare say he remembers it.” | 


| Franz Bernard. (Manchester, Ireland.)—There is 
| a tendency amongst the professors of gymnastics 
“*you admire Verdy. We've just been abroad, and | 


prenteis or feit man in tyme cuming to use the 
su e craft without he can baith wryte and 
reid.” This historical sketch of the Scotch College 
of Surgeons was read as an address by Dr. Gaird- 
ner at one of its annual meetings, and is an inter- 
esting addition to the archeology of the medical 
profession in this country. 

The Physical Education of Young Ladies. By 


to put their exercises in the place of medicine and 
medical treatment ; and, in fact, to exalt them into 
a species of quackery. Ling, a very res ble 
writer on gymnastics, is regarded as the prophet of 
this school; and the system of treatment of disease 
founded on these exercises is called the Movement 
Cure. We have not the slightest doubt that judi- 
cious exercise will cure many diseases; but we 
warn the public against all pretension with regard 
to this system. Exercise will not cure every disease, 
and precious time may be lost. With regard to the 
necessity of physical education for young ladies, 
there is no doubt of its importance. Parents are 
beginning to feel this. Girls should be allowed to 
do more as boys do. They should walk, ride, run, 
row, play cricket, shoot (of course with bow and 
arrow), wear thick boots, and get out in the rain. 
But if these things cannot be allowed, then— 
send them to a gymnasium. 

Notes on Health. By W. T. Coleman, M.D. 
(Routledge & Co.)—It is not always that Mr. 
Routledge gets hold of so good a man for one of his 
shilling volumes as Dr. Coleman. These ‘ Notes 
on Health’ contain a great deal that every oneshould 
know. The work embraces the subjects of food, 
air, bathing, clothing, light, sleep, and exercise ; 
and is written in such a manner that no one need 
fear of being able to comprehend the author's 
meaning, and of getting good from his instruc- 


I decked me with the laurel’s emerald glow 

And spake, ‘‘Ah! glorious leaves, that perish not, 
— a cau oo ter teas a 

een Ve; ni when m) corse 
Decaying in the grave lies pf and — 
Moaned the cold wind that hurried harshly by, 

“One day they die.” 

I bent me hoping by the eross-blessed tomb— 

There grew beneath crisp everlasting flowers— 

I spake to them, ‘Cold flowers, that grow in gloom, 
Yet bear the promise of long golden hours, 

Eternal, be my garland in the room, 

Of those, too fragile, from Earth’s smiling bowers” 

e then a sweet voice from the sunset sky, 

“These do not die.” 

«—There are other lyrics in the volume as good ag 
the above; for the sake of which we heartily wish 
that Mr. Home may forget ‘Locksley Hall,’ and 
‘The Talking Oak,’ and ‘Mand,’ and all their 
delightful kith and kin, before he next attempts to 
set his thoughts and dreams in musical verse. _ 
“The Buggy”; or, Mr. Turnbull’s Adventures 
in the New World: a Serio-Comic Romance in 
Rhyme. By George Hardy Tatam. (Mair & Son.) 
—The first two lines of this “rhyme” will satisfy 
the appetite of most readers desirous of novelty :— 
After experience of my versic powers, 

I find I don’t excel in the sublime. 

—The points in which Mr. Tatam does excel may 
be left to all serio-comic readers who have leisure 
to expend. 

Shelley; The Death of St. Polycarp; and other 
Poems. By John Alfred Langford. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—The restless notion which many persons 
have had (witness an attempt called ‘ Gabriel’) of 
making Shelley the hero of a poem, is not so poeti- 
cal as it seems, There is no possible gloss in verse 
on such a life as his: which was told by himself 
in his own verse. Poets confess Shelley did so in 
his metrical prologue to ‘The Revolt of Islam’; 
in his prose introduction to ‘Prometheus Un- 





tions. 


Home. (Macmillan & Co.)—School poems have as 
little real raciness or value as school pictures. 
Real lovers of painting will find their valuation of 
such imitative works little influenced by the fact, 
that the master aped was Lucas van Leyden or 
Spagnoletto. Byronism and Wordsworthism are 
both second-hand wares, with little to choose be- 
tween them. Even now, when the deification and 
damnation of periods in Art seem to have risen to 


of admiration, which is love for many things,— 
imitators must fall into the rank as imitators, and 
be forgotten as such, whether Transcendentalism 
or Romantic Description or a passion for mosses 
and daisies be the mood imitated.—Mr. Home’s 
model will be recognized by the running reader. 
The following requires no signature :— 


THINKING OF THEE. 


The sunset crimsons on the heights, 
Flushing the cold snow with its kiss, 
The crags are rich with yellow lights,— 
I am all lost in silent bliss, 

Thinking of thee. 


The red light pales along the range, 

And glooms to mournful violet, 

The dying glow grows sad and strange,— 

My eyes with some stray tears are wet, 
Thinking of thee. 


Fall on her, tell her, dying glow, 

How I am dreaming of her here, 

And kiss for me her snowy brow,— 

Love, Iam weak with hope and fear, 
Thinking of thee. 


—But here are four verses, which, in spite of a flaw 
or two have some sadness of their own, in spite of 
the familiarity of their burthen :— 


THEY WILL DIE. 


I plucked sweet laughing roses from the spray, 
And said, ‘Oh! fair, I twine you in my life, 

So shall your sweetness glad my saddest day, 

And I forget it in the bitter strife 

Wherewith the world wears on its warring way”— 
There came a whisper from the light-fleeced sky, 

“ Ah! they will die.” 


I twined a silvery green elastic bough 
Of pensive willow to soft mourning wed. 


**Since gathered joys must fade from me, be thou 
The tender memory of such loved dead, 
My sad, sweet, comforting companion now” — 


Blanche Lisle; and other Poems. By Cecil | 


their height,—in abnegation of that great principle | 


bound.’ The man who is to make a poem out 
of Shelley’s life must be rather a better poet than 
Shelley’s self. Mr. Langford commands imagina- 
tion and language. This little book shows (per- 
chance) that he wants self-agreement. 

The Ice-bound Ship: the Sleeping Beauty ; and 
other Poems. By M. Winter. (Bosworth & Har. 
rison.)—To translate Goethe, ever so well, ever 80 
ill, is, in some degree, to canonize the artificer— 
since how many are there among English readers 
who read Goethe well enough to be able to accredit 
the nicety or the uncouthness of any version of 
his poems? But Mr. Winter, on the top of some 
former translation of Goethe, rides here into a 
lyric concerning mushrooms, beginning the same 
as under,— 


Little snowy buttons,— 

and with a foot-note as to the manner in which 
the same fungi are to be cooked.—In page 67, M. 
Winter expresses “the sentiments of an officer'in 
the East India Company’s Service” to some lady, 
on Valentine’s Day, admired by the Indian officer; 
whereby M. Winter is placed in the position of 
one who cooks sentiments—as professionally as 
he cooks mushrooms. 

Colonna; and other Poems. By Gerard Leigh. 
(Longman & Co.)—A romance, sundry cantos long, 
written in the ‘Childe Harold’ stanza, is somewhat 
of a rarity at this time; when the use of set metres 
seems discouraged. Must we add, that there is 
little else to remark in ‘Colonna,’ if little to blame! 
The subject, we should say, places it among mysti- 
cal and religious poems. A few minor verses fol- 
low, which have more elegance and music than 
freshness.—Lights and Shadows (Glasgow, Robert- 
son) contains a shilling’s worth of scenes of every- 
day life, shown in the most common-place manne 
possible. Take this beginning of ‘The Drunkard’: 

A cloud of darkness drear and dread 

Hovers above the drunkard’s head. 
—We have ‘The Fashionable Lady,’ ‘The Sailor,’ 
‘The Heir, ‘A Daughter’s Death,’ ‘The Prince,’ 
‘War, ‘Slavery,’ and half a hundred themes 
besides, no less new, served up with the same ex- 
citing condiments.—Poems, by William H. Hol- 
combe, M.D. (New York, Mason Brothers), are 
the relaxations of a Transatlantic physician during 
fifteen years: many of the verses, the borer 
tells us, “are based upon the beautifu psycho- 





Sighed slowly from the greyly clouding sky, 
<iven that will die.” , 









logical doctrines of Swedenborg.” The rhyme is 
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level and smooth; the sentiments are commend- 
able for the most part.—The Dawn of Love, by 
Calder Eliot (J. Blackwood), is a morality, well 
intentioned rather than vigorous, supposed to be 
fold by a village pastor, with a preamble in the 
didactic, not to say sermonizing style. To give 
some idea of ‘The Dawn’ one line may be ex- 
tracted; and will suffice:-— 
Love is the same throughout each varying clime. 

—A glance through half the pages of a volume 
called A May Garland; or, Wayside Flowers 
gathered in the Spring of Life, by Julia S. Blott 
(Kent & Co.), enables us to assure “the gentle 
reader” what he has already, it may be, divined 
from the title-page just copied, that if he have a 
taste for innocent Della-Cruscan verses by a young 
lady, he may gratify it here to the full—Something 
more substantial and serious has been kept, by 
way of closing a paragraph embodying no s 
amount of weariness of spirit. This is, “ The Stil, 
Small Voice,” in Four Cantos of Ottava Ruma, with 
Interspersed Hymns, Lyrics and Legends, by Nor- 
man B. Yonge (Saunders & Otley), calling itself 
“s poem” somewhat unadvisedly. The writer 
must look for his reward in his own conscience. 
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ON THE CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 

October 10. 
THE theory which I have advanced to account 
for the changes of climate, &c. has excited a great 
deal of interest amongst scientific men; and as some 
of these may not possess an intimate knowledge of 
the geological facts I have referred to, it is neces- 
sary, and courtesy also demands, that I should 
notice the objections to my statement of the facts 

which have been made by my friend, Mr. Jukes. 
He says, ‘there is no proof that there has every- 
where been a change of climate”; but in his own 
‘Manual of Geology,’ p. 395, he says, “ We can- 
not resist the conclusion, that the climate of the 
British Islands must have formerly been more like 
that now found within the tropics than that which 
they at present possess.” And again, “ By the 
ous and enlightened labours of our arctic navi- 
gators, we have been put in possession of the very 
remarkable fact, that in latitudes where now sea and 
land are buried in ice and snow throughout the year 
there formerly flourished animals and plants very 
similar to those living in our own province in that 
time.” And at page 396 he says, “ Facts of an 
opposite kind are not wanting to prove the spread 
& more arctic climate than we now have, not 
suly over Europe and North America, but also in 
Thdia.” And again, at page 560, “There was a 
refrigeration of the climate of our latitudes, so that 


penetrated by the sea, and our lowlands entirely 
submerged”—he might have added, and conse- 
quently when the climate was less “Continental” 
than now. 


utterly and simultaneously annihilated over the 
whole world.” But Prof. Phillips, our excellent 
ceen of the Geological Society, in his ‘ Trea- 
tise on ogy,” vol. 2, e 265, says, in speaking 
of the several ‘ periods path en pati and of 
“ dislocations,” whilst guarding himself against 
asserting, with our present imperfect knowledge of 
the geology of the whole world, that it is universally 
true, “It cannot be doubted that among the older 
strata, these critical periods of disturbed equili- 
brium of heat [he attributes the disturbance to 


mail | variations of temperature] correspond to critical 


periods in the revolutions of organic life.” And 
Sir C. Lyell, in his ‘Manual of Geology,’ page 408, 
says, ‘‘ It is not enough, therefore, to say that the 
primary or more ancient corals are all generically 
and specifically dissimilar from the secondary, ter- 
tiary and living corals,—far more than this, they 
belong to distinct Orders.” In making this last 
quotation, I ought to add, that its author’s theories 
are opposed to the idea of any sudden disturbances 
in the crust of the earth or in the sequence of 
living creatures. 

Mr. Hennessy has got into his head the curious 
idea that whilst I have been treating all along of 
the effect of mountain masses in producing a change 
in the position of the earth’s axis of revolution, and 
of the movements of its equatorial protuberance, 
that still I must be supposing the earth to be a 
perfect sphere. I cannot explain this, 

The accuracy of the principle of my theory is 
admitted—that it would account for the change of 
climate, &c. cannot be denied; and although we 
cannot now point to mountain masses sufficient in 
magnitude to produce an appreciable evagation of 
the poles, there is no reason for thinking that they 
were not formerly much larger (but quite the con- 
trary), and did produce the change. 

I cannot venture further to trespass on your 
space or patience. I hope, if I have sufficient 
leisure, to be able to explain in an essay on this 
subject, with the necessary diagrams and computa- 
tions to illustrate it, that the phenomena I have so 
often referred to may be explained on simple well- 
known mechanical principles. 

In taking leave of the subject for the present, I 
invite astronomers to speculate on the cause which 
has given a different degree of inclination to the 
axes of the several planets to the planes of their 
orbits,—and to those who have made terrestrial 
magnetism their study, to speculate on the causes 
of the poles of the earth being magnetic poles, 
whilst we have other magnetic poles at a distance 
from them,—and to geologists the reflections of the 
late Dr. Nichol, of Glasgow, upon the numerous 
systems of mountain chains described by Elie de 
Beaumont :—‘“‘ The gigantic phenomena, of whose 
relations we have been treating, certainly do not 
stand out singly or unassociated among telluric 
changes. Although not perhaps connected by any 
geometrical symmetry, they unquestionably have 
proceeded according to some fixed and vast order, 
regarding which it is not improbable that we shall 
receive our earliest hints from correlations disco- 
vered between these systems of mountains and other 
physical attributes of the globe.”—Johnston’s Phy- 
sical Atlas, page 7. H. James, Col. R.E. 





THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 
THE war in New Zealand, of which the news- 
papers bring us long reports, lends a fresh interest 
to a publication emanating from the Government 
of New Zealand, and giving an account of the con- 
dition and prospectsoftheaborigines of N ew Zealand. 
The object of the publication is to draw attention 
to the state of the native population, especially to 
its decrease in numbers. That this is true, various 
tables appended to the publication attest. It may 
be a question whether, in a philanthropic poin: of 





the glens of our present mountains were incum- 





view, the apparent gradual but sure extinction of 


bered with glaciers, even where their valleys were | the native 


\t population is to be regretted. But it 
is very interesting to inquire why, wherever the 
European goes, the aboriginal population seems to 
be ordained by some mysterious but certain natural 
| law to dwindle and fade away in the presence of 





Mr. Jukes next objects to my statement, that | the race of superior physical endurance and ter 
“whole races of animals and plants have been | intellectual auue. rth oa 


e inquiry is the more inter- 

esting because the theory has never been satisfac- 
torily established as a law of nature. In New 
Zealand, however, the decay of population has 
increased greatly since the immigration of the 
whites, As far as can be ascertained, the decrease 
of the aborigines, between 1811 and 1844, was 
13°9 per cent., and during the last ten years, when 
the immigration of Europeans was much larger 
than during the former period, the decrease was. 
19°42 percent. A very careful census of the native 
population of the New Zealand islands was made 
at the close of 1858. It amounted to 31,667 males. 
and 56,099 females, making a total of 87,766. This 
is probably near the truth, for it appears that only 
one tribe refused to give the required information 
respecting their numbers. 

The rapid diminution of the New Zealand abo- 
rigines is the more remarkable, because the small- 
pox, which was so terrible a scourge to the hunting 
tribes of North America, has not made its appear- 
ance in New Zealand, nor has any other European 
disease produced any effects more marked than 
those which usually attend the visitation of certain 
violent epidemics in Europe. Nor does it appear 
that spirituous liquors have exercised any extraor- 
dinary fatal influence. Indeed, during late years, 
the consumption of spirits is stated to have dimin- 
ished. In the Bay of Islands the spirit drinker is 
the exception; and it is emphatically asserted, on 
the highest authority, that opportunities of procur- 
ing this stimulant in quantities sufficient to operate 
injuriously on the whole race do not exist. Nor 
does the use of tobacco appear to exercise any pre- 
judicial influence, but rather the contrary, for it is 
certain that the Maori women, who cohabit exten- 
sively with Europeans, and who consume more 
tobacco than those remaining in the native settle- 
ments, simply because they can procure a greater 
quantity, produce more children than the latter. 
Families of six, nine, and even thirteen, half-caste 
children, are met with, forming living evidence of 
the fallacy of the doctrine that tobacco materially 
impairs the reproductive functions. 

+ thus appears that there is no absolute proof 
that the cause of the decrease of the aborigines, 
arises from diseases introduced by Europeans, 
or from habits contracted from them. Still man 
facts on record tend to show that by some mysteri- 
ous law of nature, the intercourse between nations 
may, and indeed does, occasionally cause disease 
even when both parties are in perfect health, more 
especially in cases where the parties are of ayn | 
distinct races. The Rev. J. Williams, who 
great opportunities for observing the aborigines, 
says in his very interesting work, ‘Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprise,’— ‘‘It is certainly a fact, 
which cannot be controverted, that most of the 
diseases which have raged in the islands during m 
residence there have been introduced by ships; an 
what renders the fact remarkable is, ys there 

ight be no appearance of disease among the crew 
of the ship which conveyed this destructive impor- 
tation.” Dr. Livingstone confirms this. He sa 
that, some ten years ago, a party of Boers from 
interior of the country visited Delagoa Bay to secure 
a port for their commerce. They were in excellent 
health, but shortly after their arrival the Portuguese 
population were attacked by croup, which killed 
several adults. On inquiry, it was found that the 
Boers came from a part of Africa where this disease 
prevails. st ate 

It is not a little curious that the Maori attribute 
their decadence in some manner to the introduction 
among them of new food and clothing, and the 
attendant change of habits. They affirm that in 
former times, when their custom was to walk 
abroad with little clothing, and to pursue their 
ordinary occupations in a state of almost nudity, 
their skins thickened and became insensible to t: 
effects of cold or heat ; and moreover, in those days, 








which they consider to have been ee, than the 
present, fern-roots and other vegetable products 
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formed the staple of their diet, and their health 
was excellent. 

Turning to the evidence obtained by the agents 
sent among the aborigines by the Government, the 
following appear to be the principal causes of 
decrease :—I1st, Depopulating intestine wars. 2nd, 
Frequent infanticide. That this custom has been 
a very important obstacle to the increase of the 
Maori race may be believed from the fact that Mr. 
Fenton, who has been employed by Government 
to draw up the present publication, states that he 
has met with instances of women whd have de- 
stroyed six, and even seven children, offspring 
of themselves. It is right, however, to add that in- 
fanticide is nownearly if not quite extinct. Instances 
have certainly occurred during recent years, but 
quite insufficient in number to have any seriouseffect 
on the population. 3rd, Illicit commerce between 
the sexes. This, though still largely practised, was 
much more extensive in former periods. 4th, 
Unclean habits, though by itself insufficient to 
account for the extraordinary mortality to which 
the New Zealanders have lately been subject, must, 
joined to other habits belonging to a low state of 
civilization, have had, and still has, considerable 
effect in shortening the duration of human life. 
5th, Constant intermixture of blood. This, indeed, 
in all probability, has had a most powerful influence 
im the decrease of the native population. How 
constantly this race has intermingled its blood is 
apparent from the fact that well-known chiefs 
of tribes now far separated, and even sometimes 
hostile to each other, may be recognized as rela- 
tives, forming, in fact, one large family. The 
term ‘‘run out” may indeed be applied to the 
New Zealand aborigines, whose physical qualities 
have degenerated and whose chief characteristics 
seem now to be utter loss of energy and vital 
force. 6th, Use of unwholesome food. This, the 
last among the alleged causes of mortality among 
the aborigines, appears to have exercised great and 
fatal power. It is certain that the marked retro- 
grade change in the population took place subse- 
quent to 1830, and it was about that time that the 
natives contracted a habit as disgusting as it is 
unwholesome. This is a morbid liking for putrid 
corn. In 1830, the Maori population discovered 
the art of manufacturing putrid corn by continued 
steeping in water; and from that period this food, 
eaten in astate of most offensive putrescence, entered 
rapidly into general use. Every Maori who has 
attained the age of forty years can remember 
the introduction of this noxious substance; and it 
is worthy of remark that in districts where by mis- 
sionary influence and persuasion sound wheat has 
displaced the ‘‘ kaanga kopiro,” as the putrid mess 
is called, mortality among the natives has decreased 
33 per cent. below the general average. The date 
of this unhappy discovery has been more perfectly 
fixed by an inquiry made from a woman whose arm 
is tattooed with the letters J. T., and date 1824. 
She states that these marks were made by an Eng- 
lish sailor with whom she cohabited, and that her 
tribe commenced eating putrid corn very soon after 
she had made the English sailor’s acquaintance. 

It was quite unnecessary for Mr. Fenton to 
bring Liebig forward in support of his assumption 
that this favourite food of the aborigines is so 
unwholesome as to induce various diseases, and 


ried out; and, in spite of all philanthropic labours, 
the aboriignes of New Zealand will fade before the 
march of European civilization. No descendant of 
a Maori will stand on the ruins of London Bridge 
pondering over the fall of our Metropolis. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

SEVERAL of the Professors in the Government 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, have resolved to 
give courses of weekly evening lectures, intended 
for the instruction of those who are unable to 
obtain scientific information elsewhere, and at a 
charge almost nominal. The first of these courses, 
as will be seen in the advertisement, will be 
delivered by Dr. Hofmann, the eminent chemist, 
and will commence on Wednesday evening next, 
the 17th, at eight o’clock. 

A bit of romance about Garibaldi may help 
to explain the hostility of the Dictator of the 
Two Sicilies to France, and that of the Emperor 
of the French towards the Liberator of Italy. The 
family of Garibaldi, like the family Bonaparte, is 
| Corsican ; and the name of Pozzo di Borgo or of 
| Louis Blanc is evidence with what fiery hate a 
| Corsican may pursue his vendetta against that 
|lucky race. The Dictator’s grandfather, Joseph 
| Battista Maria Garibaldi, was one of those patriot 
Corsicans who gave the crown to Count Von 
| Neuhoff, crowned Theodore the First of Corsica; 
|and being sent by the new king on a message to 
his mother, Madame Von Neuhoff, who lived at 
Peddenth, near Riiggeberg, in the Mark Country 
(now part of Westphalia), Garibaldi there fell in 
love with the king’s sister, Catherina Amalie, and 
| with his sovereign’s consent married her. The 
registry of this marriage, we read in a Rhine paper, 
is still to be seen at Riiggeberg. In the same year, 
| Garibaldi took Catherina home to Ajaccio; but 
fortune failing the patriot, Theodore fied before the 
Genoese to England, where he became the idol 
and butt of Walpole, who traduced his character 
|and wrote the inscription over his monument in 

St. Anne’s Chureh—bewailing the fortune 

Which bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread. 

Joseph Battista Maria Garibaldi fled from Corsica 
to Nice, where, after the French conquest and occu- 
pation of the island put an end to the last hopes of 
| independence, he forgot politics and practised as a 
|physician. His grandson is the Dictator. Mean- 
| while the offences of the Bonapartes against the 
|Garibaldi have grown in bulk and in atrocity. 
|Corsica has been made French. Nice has now 
|been made French. The old country, the new 
| country, are alike gone. More, the very last home 
of the hero is menaced. Caprera, the lonely green 
rock in the Straits of Bonifacio, which he has 
| bought with his gains and peopled with his pigs 
|and asses, belongs to the island of Sardinia, and 
| must follow its path should a new “ recovery ” of 
| territory to France take place. Thus, the Bona- 
partes seem to chase the Garibaldi like an evil 
| fate, leaving them no foot of earth on which the 
|soles of their feet can rest in peace. Who can 
|wonder at the Dictator’s doubt, suspicion and 
| dislike? A romantic speculation may be allowed 
|to close the record of these romantic facts. Theo- 
|dore, King of Corsica, left no lawful son. An 
\illegitimate son, known about London streets as 





in particular scrofula. Substances in a state of |Col. Frederick, a man of mark in his day, pistolled 


decomposition are extremely unwholesome, and can- 
not long form the principal food of a people without 
permanently affecting their health. We believe 
that Mr. Fenton is correct in stating that the 
result of indulging in putrid vegetable food has 
made scrofula a most common disease among the 
Maori, prostrating their vital energy, and acting 
as a most destructive agent. The Maori constitu- 
tion, in fact, as Mr. Fenton states, appears to be 
rotten. A slight attack of illness, that would 
scarcely affect a European, prostrates a New Zea- 
lander to such a degree that recovery is the ex- 
ception. 

Such are the causes which seem to be instru- 
mental in bringing about the great change of race 
in New Zealand. In vain does the European, by 
missionary and other means, hold out relief. The 
inscrutable divine law in the struggle for life—the 
weak giving way before the strong—is being car- 


| himself under one of the porches of Westminster 
| Abbey. The title had been declared by the 
|Corsican Parliament hereditary in Theodore’s 
| family, a near branch of which Dictator Garibaldi 
now represents. Thus, Garibaldi’s title to the throne 
of Corsica is just as good as that of Louis Napoleon 
was @ dozen years ago to the throne of France. 
Suppose the Italian “idea” should dawn at Ajaccio? 
There are pretenders to crowns who have no better 
claim from history, and far less from merit and 
service, than Joseph Garibaldi, present Dictator of 
the Two Sicilies, 

‘The Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mary Granville, afterwards Mrs. Delany, with 
many Distinguished Persons of Her Time,’ edited 
by her Grand-niece, Lady Llanover, are about to 
be published by Mr. Bentley. These Memoirs 
extend nearly over the whole of the last century, 
viz., from 1715 to 1788, and present pictures of 








the Courts of George the First, George the 
Second and Queen Caroline, and of George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte, whose friendship Mrs, 
Delany enjoyed; interesting original letters of 
Swift, Wesley, Dr. Young, author of ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ Lord Lansdowne the Poet, Frederic 
Montagu, the Duchess of Portland, the Countesseg 
of Bute, Cowper, and Gower, Hon. Mrs. Boscaw 
&c. The engravings include some of the Welbeck 
miniatures. 

To each his own. The New Zealander has been 
lately restored to his lawful owner; and now g 
writer, whose initials will recall his name, asks 
leave to restore a still more celebrated saying :— 

“St. John’s Wood, October, 1860. 

‘What do you say to the fact of Sydney Smith’s 
well-known joke at the expense of Bishop Selwyn 
—to whom he offered the consolation of ‘a cold 
missionary on the side-board,’—being also second- 
hand? Yet a fact it is,—and here is the proof. In 
the familiar letters of the witty President de B; 
written from Italy in 1739-40, occurs the following 
passage :—‘ Le Collége de Propaganda Fide, ov 
lonengraisse des missionnaires pour donner & manger 
aux cannibales. C’est, mafoi! un excellent ragott 
pour eux, que deux pres Franciscains % la sauce 
rousse. Le capucin en doube se mange aussi 
comme le renard, quand il a été gelé.’ The edi- 
tion I quote from is the newly-published one of 
Colomb (Paris, 1860); but I can hardly doubt that 
the first edition—that of 1799 (L’an vu.)—had 
been seen by the Canon of St. Paul’s. If not, here 
is another ‘ extraordinary coincidence’ to add to 
the general list.—Che vi pare? D. Cc.” 

The Free Library and Museum, which has been 
built for the Town of Liverpool, by Mr. William 
Brown, at a cost of 40,000/., is to be opened and 
formally presented to the Mayor, on behalf of the 
town, upon Thursday next, the 18th of October. 
The programme commences with a meeting of work- 
ing men in the Amphitheatre in the evening of the 
17th instant, when Lords Derby, Brougham, and 
Stanley, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
gentlemen are toaddresstheaudience. On Thursday, 
the civic dignitaries, the learned Societies, the 
volunteers, who muster several thousands strong, 
and the boys of the Collegiate, Blue Coat and other 
schools, are to assemble at the Town Hall, and 
thence march in procession through the principal 
streets to the Library. The ceremony of present- 
ing the building will take place on a platform in 
front of the central portico, in the presence of 
nearly a hundred thousand people, for whom there 
will be accommodation in the churchyard behind 
St. George’s Hall and in the adjacent streets. In 
the evening there is to be a grand banquet in 
St. George’s Hall, at which Mr. Brown and many 
distinguished noblemen and gentlemen will.be 
entertained, the Mayor in the chair. On Friday, 
his Worship gives a grand Soirée in the Town Hall, 
which will form an agreeable termination to the 
festivities of the occasion. One of the attractions 
of the Soirée will be a valuable and interesting 
collection of water-colour drawings from private 
collections in the neighbourhood. Under the old 
corporation, upon the 18th of October, St. Luke's 
Day, the Mayor was annually elected amidst scenes 
of bribery and riot, to which this year’s comme 
moration of the town’s patron saint will form 4 
brilliant and gratifying contrast. 

Weinsert the following note on the responsibility 
of the writer :— 

** London, October 10. 

“In the notice of Mr. George Godfrey Cunning- 
ham, whose death I much regret to observe in your 
last week’s paper, ‘The Parliamentary Gazetteer 
of England and Wales’ is, by mistake, classed 
amongst his able contributions to literature, while 
an excellent work of a similar kind, on Scotland, 
of which he was the author or editor, and chief 
compiler, is not included amongst those given a8 
prepared by him. As both of these works were 
issued simultaneously by one and the same pub- 
lishers, it may have been thus that the mistake 
originated. ‘The Parliamentary Gazetteer of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ however, was compiled and 
prepared for the press by me, and under my sole 
care and literary responsibility, as chief editor; all 
the principal articles on counties, cities, towns, &¢., 
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London inclusive, having been written by me, as 
well as much of the remainder, though aided, in 
statistical and other details, by several sub-editors ; 
the work being a voluminous and laborious as well 
as costly one, which required several years to pre- 

,even with this assistance. Both works, I may 
add, were published by the well-known firm of 
Fullarton & Co., of London, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, of which Mr. Cunningham was a partner; 
. and it may be that he personally superintended all 
the re-editions or re-issues of the Parliamentary 
Gazetteer for the fifteen years which have passed 
since I prepared it first of all for the press. 

“Joun E. Dove.” 

Great preparations are being made at Berlin for 
the celebration of the fifty years’ jubilee of the 
University of that city, which will take place on 
the 15th, 16th and 17th of this month. 

A work of great interest has just appeared at 
Paris under the title, ‘Documents et Pitces Authen- 
tiques, laissés par Daniel Manin;’ it is in two 
volumes, and quite calculated to attract the notice 
of the public at the present moment. The book is 
edited by a lady, Madame Planat de La Faye, a 
friend of Manin, who has carefully revised all the 
papers which the former President of the Republic 
of Venice brought with him into exile; she has 
caused a translation of these papers, and thus has 
compiled a history of Venice from the years 1848 
and 1849, whichfurnishes the most exact and minute 
detail of this epoch that has yet been written. 
These documents afford as pleasant reading as a 
novel, and remind one, more than once, of the cele- 
brated reports of the Venetian ambassador, at the 
time of the Republic of the Doges. ~~“ Pasini’s 
reports from Paris are admirable by the cleverness 
and acuteness of observation, as well as by the 
clearness of representation manifested therein. At 
all events, Madame Planat de La Faye will deserve 
thanks at the hands of future historians. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has resigned the office of 
Director of the Museum at Naples, his nomination 
as such having met with great opposition. 

Temple Bar is the name of a new ine of 
light literature, to be edited by Mr. Sala, the-first 
number of which is promised for the 1st of Decem- 
ber. A pleasant Prospectus gives the following 
reason for the choice of title:—‘‘ This magazine 
shall be called Temple Bar, because the great tide 
of cosmopolitan humanity is for ever flowing 
through its arches; because the country and the 
town, the island and the continent, on foot, on 
horseback, and in carriages, give each other ren- 
dezvous by Temple Bar ; because we consider a 
woodcut of the Bar, by way of frontispiece, to be 
far more significant of our purpose, in establishing 
& magazine for town and country readers, than an 
engraving of the Royal Arms, or of the Rose, 
Shamrock and Thistle, or of the Marble Arch, 
would be. We might have fixed on the ‘Great 
Bell of St. Paul’s,’ or on ‘Gog and Magog,’ or on 
‘London Stone,’ as a title, but we are content to 
adopt Temple Bar. We could give five hundred 
reasons for our choice. The Bar is not only asso- 
ciated with much that is famous in English history, 
but with nearly all that is memorable in English 
literature; and from our pictured window in 
Temple Bar we shall see brave old Doctor Johnson 
strolling up Fleet Street. with James Boswell ; and 
haughty Bishop Warburton coming to visit Oliver 
Goldsmith ; and Mr. Spectator gliding towards the 
Temple Gardens, with Sir Roger de Coverley; and 
young M. de Voltaire, on his first visit to England, 
taking shrewd notes of the eccentric people who 
cut off the tails of horses and the heads of kings. 
We shall remember that, in Temple Bar, we are 
close to the renowned haunts of Raleigh, and 
Jonson, and Massinger, and Shaks — of 
Wycherley, of Congreve, and of Pope; that the 
immortal wits who used to haunt the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
the ‘ Devil,’ and the ‘ Apollo’ taverns all 
beneath Temple Bar ; that it was at the ‘Cock’ 
that Alfred Tennyson beheld the plump head- 
waiter, tasted that old port, and felt that eternal 
lack of pence which vexeth public men ; that the 
‘Rainbow’ and the ‘ Mitre’ yet flourish; that the 
old thoroughfare to Ludgate is yet the centre and 
head-quarters of English thought and English art, 
and teems with printing-houses, booksellers’ stores, 





newspaper offices, engravers’ studios, and book- 
binders’ workshops ; and that to our immediate 
right, looking eastward, stands yet the grand old 
monastery of law, learning, and chivalry, where 
the Knights of the Temple yet ride on one horse, 
where Mr. Arthur Pendennis is yet chatting with 
Mr. George Warrington at chambers in Lamb and 
Flag Court, and whence, we trust, many a ‘ young 
gentleman of the Inns of Court’ will bring that 
surplus erudition and brilliance, not too highly 
appreciated in the special pleader’s chambers, 
and see what we can make of them at Temple 
Bar.” As to the contents, we are told that— 
“ Our Editor will contribute a series of sketches 
of travels, which he has undertaken, in sundry 
remote regions not entirely unknown in English 
country maps, which will be continued from month 
to month, and, from time to time, illustrated by his 
own pencil. This task will not preclude him from 
telling little stories, drawing little pictures, sketch- 
ing little characters, and writing little essays in the 
manner which has secured him, for a considerable 
period, the kindly encouragement of the public. 
We shall have a domestic romance of English life 
and manners—and of love,—for what is life without 
love !—by ‘an eminent hand’—in other words, by 
the very best novelist that can be procured by per- 
severance, and pounds, shillings, and pence. An 
experienced reviewer will take the most popular 
book of the season and give us a fair and honest 
description of its contents and its merits. A poet 
will sound his lyre—but with this proviso: that 
when we cannot find a really good poetical effusion 
in our store, we shall confine ourselves for that 
month at least, to prose. Scientific writers will 
discourse to us of the wonders of the air, the earth, 
or the sea; descriptive writers, essayists, travellers, 
will have their say; a ripe scholar may take us back 
to the classic past, and tell us that ‘light litera- 
ture’ need not be without learning and without 
thought; and by way ofan omelette soufflée after, we 
trust, a succulent banquet, we may have some pages 
of gossip about the newest play, the best opera, and 
the prettiest picture of the day. As for politics, 
there will not be any, either to the east or to the 
west of the Bar; unless, indeed, there should be 
aught political in the dominant tone of our journal, 
which from headline to imprint will strive to incul- 
cate thoroughly English sentiments, respect for 
authority, attachment to the Church, and loyalty 
to the Queen. Neither our editor nor our proprie- 
tor happens to be Lord Mayor, nor intends to shut 
the gates of Temple Bar in the face of Royalty.” 





Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Picture of ‘The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,’ commenced in Jerusalem in July, 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s. 








MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S Pictures of SCENES in 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, and FRANCE, are NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Ten till 
Five.—Admission, 1s. 


The ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 12, PALL MALL, will 
close on the 15th inst., consisting of ORIGINAL PICTURES 
of Italian, German, Flemish, and Spanish Artists—Correggio, 
Titian, Rubens. Bolleto. A Venetian Collection. Open m. 
Ten till Five. —Admission, One Shilling. 
gd The whole of the Pictures are now for Sale until the above 
e. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—HAMILTON’S CON- 
TINENTAL EXCURSIONS, en route to Italy, nce, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Switzerland, and the Rhine. Cicerone, Mr. 
LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM. Daily at Three; Every 
Evening (except Saturday), at Eight.—The Box-office is now open 
from Eleven till Four, where Stalls, numbered and reserved, can 
be taken, 3s. ; Area, 28. ; Gallery, 1s, 





ROYAL COLOSSEUM of SCIENCE, MUSIC and ART.— 
Open Daiys from Twelve to Half-past Four, and from Seven to 
alf-past Ten.—Admission to the whole of the Entertainments 
and Exhibitions, One Shilling. 
DR. BACHHOFFNER, F.C.S., Sole Lessee and Manager. 





SCIENCE 
A Natural History of Ferns, British and Exotic. 
By E. J. Lowe. With Coloured Illustrations. 
8 vols. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
Mr. Lowe is amongst the most fortunate of 
fern fanciers; he has leisure to ride his hobby, 
means to pay for his hobby, and—unusual good 
psseemaa 5,4 his hobby pay him. We con- 
gratulate him upon the appearance of the 
volumes, which complete his present work, and 
upon the dissipation of the fears which, we 





believe, he once entertained, that it would prove 
an unremunerative speculation. It is not often 
that a work in eight rather costly volumes on 
one branch of botany can expect a large sale. 
Such, however, we are informed, is the good 
fortune of the present completed serial, and we 
rejoice in the fact, as it indicates in the plainest 
and most pleasing manner to the author that a 
widening circle is becoming appreciative of the 
interest to be found in this once and long 
neglected tribe of elegant plants. © 

A principal element of this success is mani- 
festly the beautiful illustrations with which Mr. 
Lowe has adorned his pages. He has not the 
advantage of Nature-printing, like Mr. Moore, 
whose handsome volumes we recently com- 
mended ; but he has given very life-like por- 
traitures of the fronds of the several ferns, and ~ 
has coloured them up to the natural hue in 
every case,—so that, although the figures are not 
so minutely accurate as in Nature-prints, yet 
they present a sufficient resemblance to the 
originals, and are highly attractive. 

n the text of the volumes the author has 
appended brief and correct descriptions to each 
name, and has frequently added useful remarks 
on the cultivation of the several species. Many 
of these demand considerable care, and it is 
curious to observe the amount of vigilance and 
solicitude—almost paternal —which determined 
pteridologists will bestow upon their delicate 
favourites. Here, for instance, is the soft-hair 
rooting-fern (Trichomanes radicans), or, as it is 
commonly called, the Bristle Fern, which in a 
wild state grows on damp, shady rocks and 
delights in the spray of waterfalls. When 
transferred to Highfield House, it is received 
by a watchful and waiting masculine nurse, 
who no longer exposes it to the rough winds of 
heaven, but puts it under a a the top 
of which only lifts off, or pots it in large saucers 
on pieces of broken crock and freestone, with 
vegetable mould and silver sand, below which 
the saucer has been previously well drained, 
and upon this drainage a layer of sphagnum 
moss has been laid. en, this saucer is p. 
within a larger one and the latter filled several 
inches deep with water, so as to form a canal 
of water round the plant,—upon the whole of 
which is placed a square hand-glass, opening at 
the top and having several holes in order to 
carry off the superfluous moisture. 

If all these precautions and preparations are 
essential, then, will most readers say, it is pal- 
pable enough that we cannot afford the luxury 
of Trichomanes radicans; and when page after 

e and volume after volume are filled with 
text of which such descriptions are the lightest 
portions, one is apt to marvel how these for- 
tunate fern-fanciers can chain themselves down 
to perpetual aridity of style and verbiage. How 
is it, we sometimes say,—how is it that they 
never by any mischance burst away from tech- 
nicalities and stovehouse trivialities, and jum 
over flower-pots and broken crocks and hand- 

lasses and water-bearing saucers, and dash off 

own into the ferny glens, and by the rushing 
waterfalls and along the meadow watercourses, 
and through the moist, shady lanes, and take a 
look at the ferns as they are when at home 
and give us a page or two of the free, unfettered 
and unglazed life of these graceful children of 
wild Nature’s rearing? A dozen such home 
scenes recur to every fern admirer’s memory— 
at least, one would think so—vntil he sits down 
to write a volume about them. Certainl, 
looking first at the one and then at the other, 
it cannot but be admitted that the unlikest 
thing to free fern life is the text of a technical 
book about the ferns. 

In proof of this, take up one of Mr. Lowes 
handsome volumes, not as a strict pteridologist, 
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but asa lover of ferns for the simple and variable 
gracefulness which they impart to natural 
scenery, and do you get one glimpse of what 
has so often filled your eye and heart under 
the open sky? Without the book we can 
return in fancy to the over-hedged, tortuous 
lane through which a brook finds its tinkling 
course of simple melody, and on the banks we | 
again behold a miniature grove of bright green | 


won ferns in triumph. But we have not the 
paternal patience of the great determined 

teridologists, and, what is more than all, we 
ioe not the sea-breezes. Sad is the result. 
A few discoloured, leathery little leaves in a 
bright red flower-pot are the sole present reward 
of our daring. Yet though we might gravely 
moralize upon so pr an issue of so 
perilous a pursuit, we honestly confess that we 


hart’s-tongue ferns, pushing up their lingual | would dare and do the same thing again with 
or sword-like leaves, and letting them overlap | much greater alacrity than we would read 
in their mature largeness almost down to the | through the text of the whole eight volumes of 





margin of the brook. The hedge above is half 
clothed by the luxuriant uprising of the broad- 
leaved ieee ae re ya below. Not a foot of | 
earth is ded by their expansion. This | 
-is a lane of ferns, a semi-sunless domain given | 
over to their occupancy. | 
Then advance into the deep green ravine to 
which the lane opens—what masses of the | 
common bracken—what thick growths of Pteris | 
utlina are before us, almost groves in their | 
wild unchecked growth! Winding down this | 
fern valley, we catch a glimpse of the opening 
sea, whose green is less bright than that of the 
ferns, or rather, whose deep, sunlit blue contrasts 
strongly with the darker shades of the bracken. 
Here, on the rocks are, by report at least, other 
lesser and rarer ferns. Yonder is a cave which, 
if we can gain it, has a rare marine fern on 
its sides and roof, as books say. We just 
manage to creep round, evade the waves, and 
wind our difficult way into the cave. Half lit, | 
and half moistened by salt water, it has a dim 
beauty of its own. But the fern, the coveted 
Asplenium marinum, where is it? Not a 
frond on the sides, and only, after diligent 
search, a few fronds, small and disappointing, 
peeping through the rifts of the inaccessible 
roof. Alas! the mystery and the misfortune 
are subsequently explained. No sooner was 
the Aspleniwm marinum known to be a coveted 
plant, than a Scotch gardener bethought him- | 
self of a miserable device. With ladder -and | 
basket he steals into this cave, roots up every | 
reachable Asplenium, and then offers his ill- | 
gotten spoils for sale, and vaunts their enforced | 
rarity ! | 
But we will find Asplenium, despite this 
Scotch trick; if not here, somewhere else. It | 
loves sea-side rocks, it thrives by the saline | 
breezes; it must have found some haunt that 
even the Scotch gardener did not know, or did | 
not dare. Let us try yonder beetling rock, the | 
very outermost one of this entire craggy ridge. | 
We can only reach it by a somewhat critical | 
descent, and subsequent ascent. At length | 
our foot stands upon it, and we scrutinize its 
rifts. Lo! just below are three or four tufts 
of Asplenium marinum. But how to get at them 
is the question. The peril is too obvious. 
Nevertheless, down and round we scramble, 
slowly and difficultly, step planted fearfully 
after step upon inches of ridge. No secure 
holding-place is to be found, yet another yard or 
two and Asplenium is within our reach. We 
now handle it, but it is fast rooted inside the 
little clefts of granite. Only the leaves pro- 
trude. A penknife may help us; but how is 
it to be unpocketed with both hands hanging 
on to the rock? One look at the seething, 
hissing, scornful waves 200 feet below us, 
How they leap up with dashing spray to meet 
us if we miss our footing! Shall we defy them? 
We try for a half moment how we can hang on 
with one hand; we succeed, and in another 
moment out comes the penknife. Into the 
slender rifts it penetrates, and after unspeak- 
able peril and inexcusable daring, we at last 
extract a few roots of Asplenium; we pocket 
them and the penknife; we scramble back 
bruised and torn, and bring home the hardly- 





Mr. Lowe's successful literary venture. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Meteorological, 7.—Council. 
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A Primer of the Art of Illumination, for the 
Use of Beginners. By F. DelaMotte. 
(E. & F. N. Spon.) 

Mr. F. DelaMotte thinks that as the taste for 
illumination continues to spread, the want of 
an elementary work upon the subject is pal- 
pable. He therefore produces this little book 
with a view to offering practical instruction 
to those beginners in the art of illuminating 
who may, or may not, possess the power of 
drawing, but who do not comprehend the pe- 
culiarities of this branch of medizval mk us 
He, rather injudiciously, ignores the existence 
of one or two similar productions, and rests 
the section of publications on the art upon those 
magnificent tomes that ordinary students look 
at, long for, but purchase not. Nevertheless, 
he has really brought out a handy book, 
beautifully i Mone § 

well written and calculated to be useful. The 

instructions given are, as far as they g°, 

succinct and intelligently expressed, — the 
last a quality by no means common in books 
professing to give information on practical 

uestions of Art. We complain, however, 

that these are not complete,—the principle of 
giving only rudimentary instruction is insiste 
on a little too stringently. The result is, that 
although we have some handy information as 
to materials, such as colours and brushes and, 
to a certain extent, paper, the treatment of 
vellum, which is the material par excellence used 
for illuminating or copying illuminations, is not 
given. It is very well to say that this material 
is to be obtained ready prepared,—but in a 
book professing to give practical information 
such an item ought by no means to be omitted. 
We notice, also, the neglect of another impor- 
tant matter, which is indeed amongst the 
secrets, or “wrinkles,” so to speak, of this little 
art,—and that is, an account of the method 
employed in producing the gilding in relief, 
which gives such brilliancy and effect to old 
work. A casual reference to-this method is 
given thus :— 

“ A large initial or surface of heavy colour may 

be very easily lightened by the introduction of a 
powdering of minute gold dots. These may be 
produced by laying on the dots, first of all, with 
either Chinese white, or with an article sold in the 
artists’ colour shops called the gold medium and in 
either case touching the dots, when dry, with shell 
gold. The effect will be that they will stand out 
in strong relief from the ground on which they are 
laid, and will produce a very rich effect.” 
—But this is not enough recognition of the chief 
peculiarity of ao Mr. F. DelaMotte is 
treating upon. e process is very simple, and 
yet it is one which, being a departure from the 
ordinary practice of laying on prmetny the 
author was the more bound to explain fully. 

Mr. F. DelaMotte gives a brief history of 


the text of which is fi 


purpose, which, being succinct and popular, 
and moreover germain to a little-thought-of 
question of Art, we extract :— 

“ Tt is the fashion to ascribe its origin, in common 
with that of many other arts and sciences, to the East: 
and indeed, the presence at the Museum of several 
beautiful specimens of Oriental illuminated MS§, 
would appear to denote a very high condition of 
the art in Persia and Hindostan at an early date; 
but in reality it is not improbable that the art wag 
springing into existence simultaneously, or nearly 
80, in several parts of the world at once. The styles 
of the oriental illumination already alluded to, of 
the ancient Byzantine, of the early Roman, and the 
Hibernian, are fundamen’ issimilar, and pro- 
bably came into existence independently of each 
other. It is from the last-named country—Ireland 
—then far in advance of all neighbouring lands 
in civilization and learning, that it seems most 
probable England first received the art. History 
informs us of what was done for the then inhabit- 
ants of this country by missionary monks from 
the island of St. Patrick, and there can be no 
doubt they would bring their service books, or at 
least the art of writing them, along with them, and 
so spread the knowledge of their art side by side 
with that of their religion; and it is remarkable 
that one of the earliest, ifnot the earliest, specimens 
of the art of illumination extant in this country, is 
a copy of the Gospels made for Macbrid Mac 
Dernan, in (as is supposed) the year 885, and now 
to be found in the library at Lambeth Palace. 
The style of this very early age of the art is quaint, 
but highly characteristic. It shares with the 
Byzantine a severity and simplicity of outline, 
and an intricacy of interlacing in the details, which 
are very striking—one specimen in our first 
of examples, it may be added, is taken from this 
curious work. Once in England the Hibernian 
element would naturally meet, mingle with, and 
nally be absorbed in the ever-progressing and 
improving tide of taste setting in from the Conti- 
nent, or spontaneously springing out of the varying 
developments of art and science in England i 
We are not therefore surprised to find—and this 
must ever be borne in mind—that the science of 
architecture and the sister arts of illuminating, 
metal working, wood carving, embroidery, and 
perhaps we may add fresco painting, passed on 


d| hand in hand through a nearly parallel course of 


development through the middle ages, all culmi- 
nating together, as far as chasteness of design and 
elegance of execution were concerned, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and as far as 
profuseness and richness of ornamentation were 
concerned, in the fifteenth ; and all together sinking 
out of sight during the Reformation. And the 
reason why, in obtaining a general view of the 
progress of one—as illumination—it is wise to keep 
the others in mind, is, that each serves, and especi- 
ally architecture, as a sort of memoria technica to 
the rest. Thus whilst the severe straight lines and 
semicircles of the Norman School prevail, a corre- 
sponding simplicity of outline characterizes the 
illuminations of the period; the same grotesque 
lizard-shaped monsters, which twine themselves 
round the capitals of the columns, form the com- 
ponents or terminals of the initials in the service 
books; and even a resemblance may be traced 
between, at least, one kind of beading and the 
exterior ornamentation of the writing. When the 
graceful and luxuriant curves of foliage begin to 
steal into the pages of the MS. they are to be 
found also forming the capital of the column, though 
here it must be confessed the former somewhat out- 
runs the latter—a style of illumination generally 
known as the opus Anglicum, and claimed as the 
peculiar invention of this country, having been in 
use more than a century before the foliage, which 
is one of its characteristics, appears in the capital. 
Further on, when flowers are added to foliage in 
the one, they appear in the other; when the 
angular principle is introduced into architecture, 
it shows itself in illumination; and when outline 
is in the one almost buried under prodigal elabo- 

tion of detail, the other seems to have all the riches, 
animal as well as vegetable, of the park and the 
flower-garden, poured over its pages to smother 








the art of Illumination, quite enough for its 
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A short account of the various descriptions of 
books to which illumination was applied, given 
with a view of correcting the popular idea that 
all MSS. are missals, follows this, and some 
brief remarks on the most note-worthy MSS. in 
this and foreign countries. The following is 
curious and interesting :— 

“There is one species of illumination chiefly 
applicable to initials, quite unique in its exquisite 
chasteness, for which we are indebted to Italy. It 
consists of interlacing branches, quite white, laid 
upon @ parti-coloured floor, the effect being that a 
different colour appears through every adjoining 
interstice of the branches. The background is 
frequently lightened by being strewed over with 
white dots. The Oriental style of illumination is 
principally characterized by a profuse use of filagree 
work and gold, and by the introduction of numerous 
exquisitely finished miniatures and miniature 
pictures, in which it is not uncommon to find the 
faces drawn on tiny disks of ivory, and attached to 
the page tn situ.” 

We must give the author credit for his good 
taste in recommending the strict study of nature 
to modern illuminatists who do not desire to 
reproduce the archaisms and quaintnesses of 
the old style. He says, “The principle of the 
construction of a border, in the style of the 
celebrated ‘Hours’ of Anne of Brittany, may 
be strictly adhered to, for instance; but the 
details and their treatment may be quite new. 
Nor because the figures introduced into an 
Anglo-Saxon illuminated Bible are generally 
dislocated about the hips, and display a ten- 
dency to postures of the feet impossible even 
to the most flexible dancer, is it necessary to 
reproduce in a modern illumination of the same 
style the same unnatural distortions.” The 
examples of ancient MSS. recommended to 
the student, which, with much good sense, the 
author chooses from collections accessible to 
all, are selected with judgment and know- 
ledge, as well as taste. We remark, however, 
that he does not furnish the numbers of the 
examples as they are to be found in the Cata- 
logues, but merely indicates them by their 
position in the show-cases of the British and 
East India Museums, and by the page in the 
official guide-books on which reference to them 
is to be found. This omission is really a great 
absurdity, the reason for which is a puzzle 
to us. That Mr. F. DelaMotte should give 
@ variable and accidental number ins of 
@ permanent one, when too the last is the 
one most commonly in use, is strange. As it 
is, the moment any change takes place in the 
arrangement of the contents of the show-cases 
above named, which may be to-morrow, his 
list of examples is almost useless. Of yore, 
the authorities of the British Museum had an 
intense and unreasonable objection to the 
publication of the reference numbers of their 
“select” MSS. in books like the one before 
us at least, or indeed wherever their objec- 
tion had weight. But of late years this 
absurdity is not in action; and even if it were, 
Mr, F. DelaMotte, or any one else, is not 
called upon to obey it. 

With regard to the illuminated reproductions 
which illustrate the text, twenty in number, 
Wwe may say that ree | are executed with much 
care, taste and knowledge of colour. Judgment 
has been shown in the choice of the most 
characteristic, instead of the most elaborate 
Specimens of each style. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

A walk from the Strand to Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, will reward any one who feels an 
interest in the progress of modern architecture ; as, 
ewig d up Wellington Street, Bow Street, and 

ell Street, he comes upon no less than four 
Gne examples of the application of true Art to 





domestic purposes, all in the revived Gothic style, 
all constructively admirable, and all displaying fit 
employment of colour in tiles or bricks to a 
variety and beauty to external decoration. For 
twenty years there has been an ugly blank by the 
side of the Lyceum Theatre, only tenanted by oyster- 
shells and decayed cabbage-stumps, and extensively 
decorated by preposterous posters and alarming af- 

. This gap is nowfilled up in a very satisfactory 
manner by a building in yellow and red brick, de- 
signed by Mr. R. J. Withers, of Doughty Street. It 
consists of two floors, lighted by large round-headed 
windows of ample dimensions, the form of the 
heads of which is repeated above the opening by a 
hood-moulding in low relief; between the heads of 
the upper series are placed disks of polished marble 
of various colours: the. whole surmounted by a 
cornice of good design supported on brackets. On 
the parapet above are placed at the angles certain 
vases, which, although valuable as breaking the 
sky-line, are yet, we must say, very ugly in shape, 
and quite out of keeping with the character of the 
rest of the building. As a whole, the employment 
of coloured brick in this edifice can hardly be said 
to exhibit sufficient repose and breadth of mass, 
being broken up rather uselessly. 

The same artist has been more successful in 
his design for the glass-staining works of Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, Endell Street. He has 
employed better opportunities to greater effect. 
The large windows required by this firm for trade 
purposes gave him good scope. The building is 
lofty and extremely picturesque in its well-con- 
sidered and varied roof-line, its gables, and many 
formed windows. The surfaces are extremely 
flat and simple; indeed, almost as much so as those 
of the most hideous house in Baker Street; but the 
disposition of black and red bricks externally and 
sparing introduction of stone, together with the 
varied forms alluded to, give a character to the 
whole which is effective and pleasing to a high 


Immediately adjoining Endell Street, and situ- 
ate in Castle Street, are the National Schools of 
St. Martin’s parish, designed, some years since, by 
Mr. Wylde. These, not being of recent erection, 
we need only commend as amongst the very finest 
examples of street architecture which have come 
under our notice. They are entirely of red brick, 
having on the roofa canopy, now indeed, we lament, 
filled in, to afford accommodation to a drawing- 
school, but when the arcades were open, giving an 
extremely picturesque appearance to the building : 
which is an example of almost pure Italian Gothic, 
of the finest period, very successfully and beauti- 
fully treated. 

At the corner of Broad and Endell Streets is a 
fine and imposing mass of Gothic work, designed 
by Mr. Edward Barry for the National Schools of 
St. Giles’s parish. This constitutes a most striking 
and dignified object, and, architecturally speaking, 
is hardly surpassed by any similar building in Eng- 
land. It is mainly of red and black bricks. The 
side towards Endell Street consists, on the ground- 
floor, of a group of three windows, engaged 
together, and surmounted by a hood moulding and 
string-course, which connects it with a large door- 
way of similar design. The curve of the moulding 
is not concentric with that of the window-head, 
thus giving variety to the forms; the window- 
head being circular, and the moulding taking 
the form of a drop-arch. The floor above, mez- 
zanine, shows an arcade pierced with three 
square-headed windows surmounting those below, 
and two of similar character above the doorway. 
A frieze of moulded black and red bricks, or rather 
tiles, traverses the front over this, and is itself 
crowned by a bold string-course or cornice. The 
window openings of the grand floor, which are 
above this again, form a remarkable and beautiful 
feature of this front. Three dignified openings are 
separated by two piers of brick, having in front dis- 

shafts of large size of polished granite, that 
stand in the depth of the wall, with carved b we Z 
the openings are pointed and panneled in alternate 
black and red silted bricks. There is a similar 
double window, with a single granite shaft over the 
door as below. In the gable itself is a beautiful two- 
light pointed window, a discharging arch over it, 





the head filled in and pierced with a circle of 
alternate black and red bricks as before, a polished 
shaft and carved capital to it, giving effect and 
lightness to the whole. Level with this another 
arcade pierced with windows, as in the mezzanine. 
In the apex of the gable a tri window with 
a tooth-moulding around the inner edge; this 
window is divided by three circles in tracery of 
brick. The chimneys, that here break the gable 
end and sky-line, run down the exterior wall as far 
as the grand floor. The front towards Broad 
Street is simpler in design. The high-pitched roof 
has two rows of small triangular windows of 
varied form; the ridge tiles are perforated, and give 
lightness to the summit ; there is a light iron rail- 
ing upon the parapet, which is painted black and 
red. The arcades are as on the other front ; the 
windows on the grand floor without granite shafts; 
the wall surface between the heads of these windows 
is filled in by ventilating holes with disks of 
iron-work. The und -floor as before. e 
believe the construction of this building has been 
most economical, despite its magnificent appear- 
ance. The whole does the highest credit to the 
architect. 


Finz-Art Gosstr.—The ranks of the Royal 
Academy have had a gap made in them by 
the death of A. E. Chalon, who died at Ken- 
sington on the 3rd inst., at the age of eighty. 
Mr. Chalon’s works have been known familiarly 
at the Exhibition for so many years,—he was, 
indeed, one of the oldest of the “ Academicians” 
for us to need to characterize them in any way, 
beyond a passing word in commendation of a 
certain lightness and occasional grace, which now 
and then redeemed their monotonous flimsiness,—~ 
for phases of beauty would break out at times 
despite the bad or careless drawing too prevalent 
in them. People were confounded, even as late 
as this year, by a little picture displaying great 

irit, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
(No. 92), illustrating Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ 
This, without making any allowance for the ex- 
treme age of the painter, was a singularly vigorous 
work, full of humour and character, and not with- 
out some merit in regard to colour. We believe 
him to have been a never-failing contributor to the 
Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. It is understood 
that no portrait-painter in this country Seen 
fashionable patronage to the extent this artist did. 
Even Sir William Ross or Mr. Buckner have not 
approached his position in this respect, which is, to 
say the least of it, one giving splendid opportu- 
nities to an artist. 

The Council of the Liverpool Society of Fine 
Arts, at their meeting on Saturday last, opened 
the box containing the votes of the subscribers on 
the prize award. The works thus selected were as 
follows: — No. 433, Mr. Solomon’s ‘ Drown’d, 
drown’d’; 298, Mr. Cross’s ‘Death of Thomas 
& Becket’; 466, Mr. O’Neil’s ‘Volunteer’; 158, 
Mr. Norbury’s ‘Caractacus leaving Britain a 
Prisoner’; 239, Herr Leu’s ‘Norwegian Fiord’; 
364, M. Bossuet’s ‘ View of Malaga’; 390, Herr 
Jacob’s ‘Man of Sorrows’; 506, Mr. Pyne’s ‘ Caer- 
narvon Castle.’ The votes for Nos. 433 and 298 
were equal; the majority of the Council made 
their preference in favour of No. 433, and Mr. 
Solomon thus becomes entitled to the prize of 1000, 
W ; ; ; 





factory, the total amount being 
diveiice of the co! ding ; 
appears that the Council contemplate opting ng & 
practice followed in many Continental Exhibitions, 
of making changes in the hanging of some of the 
pictures when the season is partially over. Several 
gentlemen who have purchased pictures are natu- 
rally desirous of hanging them on their own walls ; 
and it has been decided to allow them to do so, 
provided that other pictures are supplied to take 
the place of those which are removed. 

. H. Simmonds has just completed a noble 
engraving from Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘Light of 
the World.’ Notwithstanding the difficulty of 

ucing the effect of mixed light, peculiar to 
this picture, by the burin, the engraver has been 
extremely successful in giving its fidelity to 
Nature. The face, in particular, not only in this, 
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but in the more important quality of expression, 
no light task for the engraver, is a real triumph, 
such as is very rarely seen amongst us. 

The Committee of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle have determined to place 
busts of the late Robert Stephenson and of Sir W. 
Armstrong in the Library of the institution. They 
have already a few marble busts of illustrious 
townsmen, including one of George Stephenson. 
To this number the two new busts will be added, not 
only on account of the honourable celebrity of the 
two men to be commemorated, but also in acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance they have rendered to the 
institution, which now possesses by far the largest 
on library in the north of England: Stephenson 

ving not only paid off a debt of 3,000/. impeding 
the action of the Society, but also left it a legacy of 
7,000J. in his will,—and Sir W. Armstrong having 
been at the entire expense of the new Lecture 
Theatre. Mr. Wyon, who modelled Robert Ste- 
phenson from the life, is to be the sculptor of the 
one, and Mr. A. Munro has been selected for the 
other. 

We learn that the cause of the delay in com- 
pleting the “Old Westminsters’” monument 
in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, to the 
unusual progress of which we referred in 
the last Atheneum, has been that the Com- 
mittee were desirous of procuring three large 
blocks only of Aberdeen granite for the column ; 
after all the time wasted this has been found im- 
possible, and smaller blocks have been sent up. 
The column is now 33 feet high, and is to rise 
to 66 feet, within 4 inches of the topmost turret of 
the new houses at the entrance of Dean’s Yard. 
At about 25 feet from the base are eight shields, 
which will contain the coats-of-arms of the departed 
officers, Lord Raglan’s being by itself, nearly at 
the bottom of the structure. Mr. G. G. Scott, 
A.R.A. is the architect; and Mr. J. R. Clayton 
is engaged upon a representation of St. George and 
the Dragon, which is to surmount the column. 
It is expected that the monument will be finished 
by the end of the year. 

The process of decorating the front of the Oxford 
New Museum goes on. The carvers are now 
engaged upon the work which is placed above 
and at the sides of the porch, some of which is 
of a very exquisite description indeed. Several 
windows to the right and left of this have been 
completed. The manner in which this portion of 
the work has been designed as well as executed, 
merits the very highest admiration. The orna- 
mentation is so disposed that, elaborate and 
beautiful as it is, its presence or absence is not 
essential to the general beauty of the building. 
An appearance of richness is gained by the 
addition of the beautiful carving to the building 
when seen at a distance ; but the repose and broad 
masses of the whole are not disturbed by its 
presence, as is too frequently the case, or weakened 
by its absence. We cannot commend too highly 
the noble principles of Art here adopted. The 
building stands independent of its ornamentation. 
Its ornamentation is constructive in most parts, 
and that great principle of Gothic Art, or indeed 
of all good Art, for genuine Classic displays thesame, 
that theconstruction is uncompromisingly displayed, 
is ever present—there are no shams or falsehoods of 

decoration discernible in the whole edifice. To such 
an extent is this carried, that even in the interior 
arcade the discharging arches that bear the weight 
of the superstructure and galleries are made visible, 
so that the actual bricks of which these arches are 
constructed are, by the variety of their arrange- 
ment, made into an ornamental feature of the wall 
surface. The result is, as might be expected, a 
simplicity of effect that wins the spectator’s admira- 
tion and respect at once. Mr. Woolner’s statue 
of Bacon, a very effective, elaborate and vigorous 
work, has been placed on the right of the opening 
by which you enter the central hall,—a place of 
honour it well merits. Mr. E. B. Stephens’s 
‘ Aristotle’ is opposite to this on the left. There 
is a iness and vigour of treatment about 
this work highly creditable to the sculptor. 


The position of these two works is, of course, 
intended to indicate the respective pathways to 
the realm of knowledge chosen by each,—they are 


statues of Davy, Newton, Hippocrates, Leibnitz, 
Galileo and Watt are placed near to these; while 
Mr. John L. Tupper’s statue of Linneus occupies 
one of the corners of the hall. There are, of course, 
many brackets vacant, on which may be placed 
statues of men great in science. The marvellously 
delicate and most skilfully executed carving of the 
capitals of the columns round the arcade continues 
under the hands of these admirable carvers, the 
Messrs. Shea, to whom, as Art-workmen, too much 
honour cannot be paid. We observe some progress is 
made in executing several of the caps in the range 
of shafts in the gallery of the building, which gives 
access to the theatres and smaller apartments. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


———— 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, under the 
Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole 
Lessees.—The doors to open at Seven ; Performances to com- 
mence at Half-past Seven. — On ONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY, LURLINE.—WEDNESDAY, 
DINORAH, first time this Season. Hoel, Mr. Chapel, his first 
epresrance. SET DAY, TROVATORE, first time, in which Mrs. 
Palmire will make her first appearance, and Mr. Alberto Law- 
rence his first apprarance. After the Opera, the unrivalled Orches- 
tra of the Royal English Opera will perform Herold’s popular 
OVERTURE to ZAMPA, conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon; con- 
cluding with, each evening, a DIVERTISEMENT, — Stage 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward 

urray. 

Stalls,7s.; Private Boxes, 41. 4s., 31. 38.,2l, 28., 12. 11s. 6d., 12. 18. ; 
Dress Circle, 58. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphi- 
theatre,1s. Arrangements have been made for Families visiting 
the Theatre to let Private Boxes, on the First Tier to hold Four 
Persons, at 11. 5a. nightly, and on the Second Tier, for 108. 6d, 
Four Persons. No Charge for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under 
the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, 
Sole Lessees.— MONDAY, October 15, and during the Week, in 
consequence of the request of numerous Patrons of the Royal 
English Opera, the Performances will commence at Half-past 
Seven, Doors opening at Seven. is arrangement will continue 
up to Christmas. At Half-past Seven, the Opera of LURLINE. 

he Performances will conclude with Herold’s popular 
OVERTURE to ZAMPA, performed by the unrivalled Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


8t. JAMES’S HALL.—BUCKLEY SERENADERS.— MON- 
DAY NEXT, October 15, First Night of the Season. Programmes 
now ready.—Stalls, 3s,; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s,—Box-oflice open 
from Ten till Five.—28, Piccadilly. 





Her Masesty’s THeatre.—Thursday night’s 
performance—the inauguration of the new English 
enterprise—was one full of interest, because new in 
many points of importance,—opera, conductor, and 
prima donna being all new. Asa hero, Robin Hood 
will never be out of English ballad or romance, nor 
off the English stage. One might ‘ write a ream,” 
enumerating the settings of his achievements,—not 
forgetting ‘Maid Marian,’ which contains some 
of Mr. Planché’s best opera verse, and some of 
Bishop’s most charming music (for instance, the 
glee, ‘‘ Though he be now a grey, grey Friar”),— 
Mr. Hatton’s Cantata being the last version of these 
in music.—There is an open-air merriment inherent 
in the legend (for us islanders), separating him 
entirely from the Zampas, Fra Diavolos, and Marco 
Spadas, who have presented foreign outlawry as a 
subject to foreign composers. 

Mr. Oxenford has divided his story into three acts; 
of which the second is the most important,—con- 
taining the greenwood revel at which the Sompnour 
of the neighbouring abbey is laid under contribu- 
tion, and the Fair outside Nottingham, at which 
the daring outlaw disguised as Locksley is taken. 
The first act is little more than preparation for 
these incidents, and an exposition of the love of 
the outlaw for Maid Marian, daughter to the Sheriff. 
—tThe last is devoted to Robin’s doom, his rescue 
and his pardon by King Richard. Of these more 
might have been made. The scenes are too frag- 
mentary, and the interest is let die before the 
final foreseen deliverance arrives.—Seeing that Mr. 
Oxenford has obviously not forgotten ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
while weaving the canvas for his collaborator to 
colour, he might advantageously have availed him- 
self more largely of Scott’s reading of the character 
of the King of Sherwood Forest.—Nor are the pro- 
portions of the incidents (granting them) so well 
observed as they should have been if the musician 
was to have a fair chance. The greenwood scene by 
night and the Fair are both too long-drawn. The 
part of the Sompnour, meant to be comic, verges 
too closely on pantaloonery, as in the scene where he 
is compelled to dance at peril of his life by the 
merry men who have captured him. Mr. Oxen- 
ford, too, has been merciless in arranging the 





the guardians of the gate of Science. Mr. Munro's | 





bravura, in the second act, she has, almost without 
taking breath, to lead off a gay and airy duett, 
The same mistake is repeated after the scena of 
the Sheriff, in Act the third ;—when he, too, ig 
called on to take part in a duett ere the despair of 
one of the most cruelly taxing, not to say ungra. 
cious, bass songs ever written, is well out of his 
throat. 
Thus much of the book, as it seems to us. Ag 
regards the music, Mr. Macfarren’s manner hag 
undergone no change in this his latest work. We 
were long disposed to believe that increased oppor. 
tunities of self-judgment afforded by performance 
of his works, might have had the result of purifying 
and settling his style,—of encouraging him to select 
his ideas to set them forth in the best way. But 
such progress is not yet apparent.—He still works 
in mosaic more than so experienced a musician 
should do; offering a bit of Mozart here, a bit of 
Mendelssohn there, anon a bit of Mercadante, 
There has been due attempt, it is true, in ‘ Robin 
Hood’ to catch the spirit of the old English dance. 
music, even in places to use the real raw material, 
but, to our ears, the effect is more uncouth than 
characteristic. Further, as in former music from the 
same hand, the phrases are too often turned out of 
the natural course of interval and rhythm, with a 
view of avoiding commonplace. This is the French 
manner of working ; but our neighbours mostly 
succeed in producing the desired effect, if even at 
the price of some affectation. Mr. Macfarren too 
often “throws out” the attention without any 
atoning gain. His instrumentation is, as usual, 
ingenious—oftentimes brilliant. The cleverness of 
a practised hand is everywhere to be discerned ; 
but the freshness of real fancy seldom charms the 
listener.—There is so much good in ‘ Robin Hood’ 
as to disappoint the hearer that the whole is 
not better ;—it was impossible not to feel that, 
in spite of the best will on the part of the 
audience, an impression of fatigue grew and 
deepened as the evening went on. We fancy that 
this may have communicated itself to the artists on 
the stage, though they bore the opera steadily 
through, to what we conceive may prove accept- 
ance for a time rather than permanent success, 
‘May-Day,’ to our judgment, remains by much 
the best of Mr. Macfarren’s settings of English 
words.—As we may have to speak of the music in 
its published form we will not to-day specify the 
pieces which we prefer. It is possible, too, that 
both author and composer may (after a repetition 
or two of ‘Robin Hood’) be themselves aware of 
the need of retrenchment, if not of re-arrangement. 
With one unimportant exception, the opera was 
rformed in a manner calculated to inspire every 
confidence in Mr. Smith’s undertaking. Twenty 
years ago no such execution of music so compli- 
cated (some of the concerted pieces are exceedingly 
long and difficult) was attainable. The promise of 
a satisfactory band and chorus has been duly kept; 
—M. Halle (Thursday was his first night’s inter- 
course with the stage in public) proves an excellent 
conductor ;—steady and spirited, without violence 
or hurry,—quick in attention to all that is passing, 
and supporting his singers by accompaniment, 
without harass, slackness or languor.—The choras 
was dressed well, grouped well and made to act 
well.—Last, certainly not least, in value, the prin- 
cipal singers must bespoken of. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington is a novice on the stage. Her voice 
proves thoroughly adaptable to, and adequate for, 
theatrical uses,—a slight tendency to occasional 
vibration (the vice of most foreign schools) being to 
be deprecated. Her execution we knew, already, 
to be firm, neat and brilliant. That which she tries 
to do (and sometimes her flights are very high and 
audacious) she never fails to accomplish. In all 
the lighter part of her stage business she is singu- 
arly unembarrassed and at home for a beginner, and 
possessed herself of public favour completely in 
her first act.—This ground was hardly maintained 
in the second one, where the situation demands 
grief, passion, and rapid motion. All these 
were tried at by her with laudable zeal; but it 
remains to be seen whether Tragedy, in any form, 
whether sad, stern or sentimental, is within the 
compass of her means.—At present it has to be 





singers’ duty. After Maid Marian’s tremendous 
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mens Will do most wisely to avoid everything like 
strain and force, and to be content to seem tame 
rather than to risk effects which may peril her 
reputation. — The second lady, her confidante, 
Madame Lemaire, made the exception alluded to, 
being imperfect in her part; fortunately, it is one 
of small interest.—Mr. Sims Reeves, of course the 
Robin Hood, was in his fullest force. He has gained 
abundantly, both in action and in articulation, 
since we last saw him on the stage. The ballad in 
the second act (every English opera must have the 
ballad for the tenor and—the shops) was rapturously 
received; but, indeed, goodwill and just recogni- 
tion were never wanting throughout the evening. 
—Mr. Santley was the baritone, as Sheriff, singing 
as well as his music would admit; but this is less 
favourable to him than it might have been; his 
songs being either faded or fierce, and the last one 
bordering on what is repulsive in its awkwardness 
and difficulty.—Mr. Parkinson ( Allan-a-Dale) is a 

romising second tenor. His voice is agreeable, 
and without being very robust (as the Italians say) 
it tells; but his pronunciation of “the mother- 
tongue” might be greatly mended.—Mr. Honey, 
as the Sompnour (to whom the heavy comedy 
of the tale is intrusted) leaped, struggled and 
grimaced most manfully;—and sang better, on the 
whole, than we have heard him sing elsewhere. 
Another bass in a small part, that of Little John 
(Mr. Bartleman), should make more of his voice, 
which is a goodone. Mr. Patey as Much (a male- 
content outlaw) pleased us greatly. If we are not 
deceived, he has true stage instincts ; and though 
his voice be not one of the first class, by working at it 
from the right side he may come to take a very 
good (if not the highest) position in Opera.—Of the 
reception of the work enough has been said. In all 
that a manager can do to keep faith with author, 
composer and public, Mr. Smith’s English season 
has begun well. 





entitled ‘Romance and Reality,’ was produced for 
the purpose of re-introducing Mr. John Brougham 
to the English public. This gentleman has been 
for a long period in America, and is himself the 
author of the new play, which has been frequently 
acted in the United States. It will be recollected, 
that Mr. Brougham had a considerable share in the 
composition of ‘London Assurance,’ and originally 
divided the honours of its production with Mr. 
Bourcicault. It was to him, we believe, that its 
peculiar stage-effectiveness was due. We can readily 
credit this, now that we have witnessed the singular 
iece of work that passes for a comedy on the 

aymarket boards. The neatness and frequency 
of the jokes, the rapidity of the action, and the 
obviousness of the characters were the sources of 
success in the first instance. We find all these 
qualifications renewed in the present venture;— 
only they now exist in a state more intense. The 
jokes are twice as thick, the action is twice as fast, 
and the characters are still more obvious. The 
hero is one Jack Swift, a kind of Irish Dazzle, and, 
as impersonated by Mr. Brougham, is one of the 
swiftest of talkers and doers on record. He plunges 
into the house of the two brothers, Oliver et Jasper 
Manly (Mr. Rogers and Mr. Chippendale), and 
contrives adroitly enough to pass, at once, for an old 
friend. A young one, Frank Meredith (Mr. Howe), 
finds him in possession, and accepts his aid ina 
love-affair with Rosabel (Miss Florence Haydon), 
a romantic girl whose craze is love in a cottage, 
with poverty for its stimulant, and who in appear- 
ance gains her desire. Frank, with Jack’s aid, 
conveys her to the wished-for domicile, and finds 
much difficulty in disenchanting the young lady, 
Who will not yield up her notions until reduced to 
& dinnerless condition. Converted at length, she 
becomes the mistress of a baronial hall. Woven 
in with this rather commonplace plot, we have the 
fortunes of a strong-minded woman, Barbara, the 
sister of the brothers Manly, who claims superiority 
for her sex, and expatiates on their wrongs, in 
season and out of season. She is willing, however, 
to elope with Swift, who manages to turn her over 
to Lavender Kydd (Mr. W. Farren), a fop who has 
been deserted by Rosabel. This termagant lady is 
admirably represented by Mrs, Wilkins, whose 


stormy rhetoric is as amusing as it is extrava- 
gant. With such characters, everything rattles 
on without a moment’s pause. They rush in, 
and they rush out,—pelt each other with their 
wit and sarcasm,—rage and laugh,—talk blank 
verse or prose, just as it happens,—speak slang 
or sentiment, whichever may turn up first,—and 
bring down the curtain every time with some effec- 
tive tableau. Nor, then, is there any time left for 
the orchestra. A bar and a half of music and the 
veil is raised, and the characters are again pursuing 
each other in a state of breathless confusion. The 
blasé in search of a sensation will do well to wit- 
ness this five-act farce. Their nervous system will 
doubtless receive a beneficial shock. The play is 
decidedly an actor’s play—embodies his notions of 
theatrical effect, and sacrifices every iota of dra- 
matic propriety to stage expediency and fast go. 
It is an example of what every judicious dramatist 
should avoid ; but, from its cleverness and the ex- 
treme tact with which all its incidents are arranged, 
will prove suggestive to the competent critic. 





Lycreum.—A lady who has achieved some repu- 
tation in America made her début as a leading 
actress on Monday. The part chosen for her 
appearance was the heroine of Mr. Bourcicault’s 
‘Trish Heiress,’—a comedy which failed at Drury 
Lane, but has since succeeded in the United States, 
Miss Gougenheim speaks the Irish with sufficient 
brogue, and is tall, elegant and expressive in her 
person and features. There is some impulse, too, 
which promises well in her general style of action. 
A part of more vigour may suit her better. We 
have a notion that Miss Gougenheim may improve 
on acquaintance. 





SapiEr’s WELLS.—The play of ‘Cymbeline’ 
was revived on Saturday, when Jmogen was pleas- 
ingly performed by Mrs. Charles Young.—In the 
after-piece (‘A Roland for an Oliver’), Miss Kate 
Saxon, by her life, dash, gaiety, and therewith 
sensible acting, made a prominent part of Mrs. 
Fixture. Her discipline in the provinces has 
tended greatly to her improvement; and in cha- 
racters like the above she will not easily be equalled. 
In other respects this lively piece was but indif- 
ferently put upon the stage. The lover was too 
old, and Mr. Ball knows none of the traditions of 
how Emery dressed Fucture or how he uttered that 
terrible ‘‘ Taunton Races!” 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — Musical 
performances and projects increase in number 
week by week. — On one side, Dr, Wylde has 
given ‘The Messiah,’ at the St. James’s Hall, 
to a room as crowded as if ‘The Messiah’ had 
been a work unheard or only twenty years ago 
successful. On another, Dr. Pech is announcing 
popular concerts at Exeter Hall, with an Oratorio 
for every Wednesday. Such a plan should bring out 
something less hackneyed than the two accepted 
Oratorios by Handel and Haydn—supposing that 
it gives any scope to enterprise or any financial 
margin for preparation.—It appears a settled 
purpose that performing Hippopotami, vaulting 
Arabs and such delights are to be replaced at the 
Alhambra, by music in some form or other; since 
the building is advertised as under alteration for 
that purpose. 

We hear from the north of England of the 
sensation made by Madame Viardot’s performances 
in Gluck’s ‘Orphée’ and Signor Verdi's ‘Macbeth.’ 
—Madame Goldschmidt is on her way to England, 
— if she be not already arrived here, — from 
Sweden. 

Publishers’ catalogues are no subjects for review, 
hardly even of mention in print. The Musical 
Catalogue, however, of Messrs. Ewer & Co. is an ex- 
ception ;—since the list of scores, part-music and 
other matters, which it contains is so liberal, and 
the form of its publication is so available, that a 
word to direct the attention of all concerned may 
be of use to buyers, even more than sellers. 

M. Vivier’s opera, ‘The Comet of Charles the 
Fifth,’ the other, day produced at Baden-Baden 
(to words by MM. Méry and Cormon), was natu- 
rally an object of much. curiosity ;—yet no one 
acquainted with M. Vivier’s past career, and who 





against men af pve when they attempt to t 


themselves, be surprised to find that the im- 
or seems to have been such as might be made 
y an eccentric puzzle. From an audacious boy 
such an exhibition is to be laughed down; for a man 
ag maturity the kindest criticism on it is silence. 
o farceur of private life, be his whims and his 
promptings and his musical accomplishments ever 
so great, can take up the steady calling of one who 
has to appeal to his public “‘ for better, for worse” 
without more self-respect (implying respect of 
others) than M. Vivier—full of genius as oa 
has thought fit to show. It is one thing to make 
a calembourg, or to blow a bubble, by way of 
amusing a vacant society;—it is another for a 
musician to present himself, in competition with 
MM. Auber, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Adam, who has 
not studied his craft in distinction to his own 
caprices. 
M. Flotow is writing another opera. A first 
opera, by Herr Ressell, ‘St. John’s Eve,’ has been 
given at Stuttgart, apparently in vain.—A Madame 
Cash (of what country?) appears to have been 
“ starring ” successfully in Berlin as prima donna. 
This winter seems setting in as a season of 
famine in music as regards Paris. The Italian 
Opera there has opened with nothing fresher than 
‘La Sonnambula,’ and with no prima donna better 
qualified than Mdlle. Battu.—As another scrap of 
testimony to the efficacy of uniform and moderated 
pitch, it may be recorded that the opera was per- 
formed out of tune, Signor Gardoni’s lvino 
making the exception. 

Theatrical itects should be in the ‘‘ seventh 
heaven” just now; since, by the new Boulevard 
about to be driven through Paris seven theatres 
must needs be sacrificed; mostly faded and fetid 
places, singularly devoid of accommodation for 
the luxurious and expensive people of Paris, as 
compared (to take but thecommonest street instance) 
with the cafés of the capital.—It is curious to see 
how long under some circumstances nuisances and 
defects can be tolerated before they are found 
out as such !—This wholesale sweep may possibly 
work an entire change in the theatrical arrange- 
ments of Paris.—A most grim and elaborate melo- 
drama has just been produced at the Théatre 
Ambigu-Comique by M. Henri de Kock, son of 
the popular novelist, and whose predilection for 
what is far-fetched, ferocious, and horrible contrasts 
strangely, as M. Janin remarks, with the easy 
and domestic burgher-h of his parent 


MISCELLANEA 

Street Architecture in Hull.—We find the fol- 
lowing judicious suggestions in the astern 
Counties Herald:—“The Atheneum has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon Art in the manufacturing 
districts :—‘ Halifax, after the manner of Leeds, 
is about to erect a new Town-hall, with the loyal 
addition of a statue of the Queen. Why should not 
Leeds and Halifax become as quaint, as noble and 
picturesque as Nuremberg or Frankfort? Perha) 
it is only a question of time. Rome was not built 
in a day. York was not planned by a single 
generation. Of late years we have seen with the 
deepest interest a desire spring up to adorn the 
cities of trade and manufacture with characteristic 
public and private edifices. Manchester has put 
on a new face. Rouen is not more changed in 
appearance. Lyons is not so much improved. The 
warehouses of the last twelve years are es. 
We only wish they had been a little more English 
in style. In a few years Manchester will have a 
character, a beauty, an attraction ofits own, asstrong 
perhaps as those of Lincoln or Wells. Commerce 
should be able to vie with monasticism, at least in 
the opulence of its taste. Leeds and Halifax are so 
adding to their architectural attractions as not to 
lag far behind the Lancashire city..—Why should 
Hull be behindhand either, according to its — 
tunities? It would be pleasant to see some of our 
prosperous merchants with an eye to Art and to 
architectural effect in their alterations and _re- 
building. Who knows that some day our High 
Street and our Dock-sides may not be lined by 
warehouses proud, picturesque, palatial? We have 
along our docks unequalled sites for warehouse- 
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the very worst of this fine open space. Who will 
set the example of tasteful elegant buildings, which 
shall be a credit to the owner and an ornament to 
the town? With its river frontage and its docks, 
Hull might almost be made a second Venice,—in 
the days when Venice, too, had its merchant- 
princes. A Doge, and senators more or less 
‘grave and reverend,’ we have already. Gondolas 
threading the Humber and Victoria Docks might 
be deemed an anachronism. But a Rialto and 
Place of St. Mark we might have. Marble fronts 
of course are out of the question. Stone must be 
fetched from a distance, and is expensive. But Mr. 
Gilbert Scott has taught us what pretty effects may 
be produced by coloured tiles and bricks, judiciously 
used. And then a shop, or warehouse, or work- 
shop may be made attractive at such little cost. A 
building may be handsome and cheap as well as 
ugly and cheap, if the architect knows his business. 
Suppose there is a balance of some score or so of 
pounds on the side of ugliness! Surely few men 
who resolve to alter or erect will grudge the differ- 
ence when their reward is an exterior which will 
always please the taste and satisfy the eye. Hull 
stands in need of some striking exteriors to redeem 
its streets from their present dead level of hideous 
uniformity. In Bradford, Manchester and other 
places the brick-wall style of architecture is being 
abandoned by the merchants and traders who find 
it necessary to enlarge or reconstruct their places of 
business. Thereis really no reason why we should 
not gradually see rising in our midst buildings of 
at least equal pretensions. It is only necessary 
that an example should be set. The force of imita- 
tion is strong in such matters, and though manias 
are not generally to be encouraged, we should really 
like to see a rage for street architecture spring up 
here. Directed and controlled by professional men 
of taste and skill, such emulation would be a noble 
oneindeed. The burghers of old loved to adorn 
their cities with splendid works of Art. Each 
sought to add something to the picturesqueness 
and the beauty of the town in which he had lived 
and grown rich. One man endowed a hospital, 
another built a church, a third gave an altar-piece, 
another built for himself one of those quaint old 
mansions, rich in decorations and in carving, which 
are so plentiful in the old Flemish cities, and which 
are so dear to tourists. Each in his way was a 
benefactor. Each left the mark of his taste and 
munificence upon the city he loved, and thus there 
arose an Antwerp and a Bruges. The trading 
spirit then was not found inconsistent with a keen 
relish for Art. Will Hull not follow, at however 
humble a distance? Happily, as we know from a 
late example, the race of rich and beneficent burgo- 
masters is not extinct among us. What we wish 
to point out now is that the town may be enriched 
without a direct gift. A picturesque front in 
warehouse or in shop is a benefaction which will 
reg gratify the donor and always ornament the 

town. A recessed doorway here, a little bit of 
carving there; a mullioned window and a well- 
proportioned arch ; a buttress to relieve the line of 
wall, or a porch to give character to the house:— 
these, or any of these, are contributions which any 
town may thankfully receive. When Mr. Ruskin 
sees a house which breaks the monotony of a street 
by its well-conceived design, he knocks at the door 
and there and then expresses his acknowledgments. 
Mary or Susan may stare at him in helpless bewil- 
derment; but the great Art-critic is bent on per- 
forming what he regards as a sternduty. Is there 
no local Ruskin who will knock at the doors of our 
townsmen, not to thank them for what they have 
done, but to urge them to attempt something for 
the architectural adornment of the borough? When 
the West-dock is formed there will be a grand 
opportunity for the erection of warehouses which 
shall not be a constant eyesore and reproach. We 
hope then to see rise along the wharves one or two 
imposing blocks of buildings, which the visitor may 
inspect with pleasure and the townsfolk point to 
with pride.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—L. J.—A. 8S. C.—T. M. L.— 
E. H. 8.—J. W.—A. J. D. D.—W.—J. V.—M. C.—F. H. 
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Erratwm.—Page 441, col. 1, line 40, for “‘ payment of its 
feast in lime,” read fragments of its feast in brine, 
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Hardcastle’s Genealogical Text-Book of 
British History. 5th Edit. 


— the Genealogy of all the British Sovereigns, and 

hose Persons related to them whose career is of importance in 
British History ; accompanied by 1,000 Genealogical Tables 
and Questions for Examination. 5th Edition, greatly en- 
larged, price 28. 6d.—K EY, 2s. 6d. 

This Edition has been enlarged to nearly double the size of 
former Editions. It now includes Foreign Dynasties, and the 
most important events in the amen of European Nations, ar- 
ranged with reference to tem poraneo us British 8 ig 


Pease’s Practical Geometry. 4th Edit. 
A COURSE of PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, being an Pe 
duction to y evety a os ee Drawing. ay Ww 
PEASE, C.E, late of the Royal Laboratory Departm 
WwW oolwich 4th Edition, revise and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, price 28. 6d. with numerous Diagrams. 

“We have not seen a more useful little manual of Practical 
Geometry than this. All the Problems of Euclid, and a few others, 
are given ipa _— and — foo meen while the Exercises upon 
them, and th ti the and construction of 
Mathematical Scales add pated to the utility of the book.”— 
Extract from the Educational Record of the British and Foreign 
School Society. 


Quested’s Land Surveying. 4th Edit. 

The ART of LAND SURVEYING, explained by Short and 
Easy Rules, and Illustrated by nearly 200 Diagrams and Li- 
thographed Plates. The work is prions not only for the use 
of Schools, but is so arranged as to enable Farmers, Stewards 
and others to acquire a practical knowledge of the art without 
the aid of a master. By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor. 4th 
Edition, price 3s. 


“ Bavardages de Pension.” 2nd Edit. 


An Introduction to French Conyersation in Schools. Em- 
bodying in a consecutive form all the Words and Phrases 
_— qnelres in the Games, Studies and Conversations of 

M. PEARCE, A.M. 2nd Edition, with 
Additions and Improvements, price 38. 


Hardcastle’s Astronomy. 3rd Edit. 


A CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY and the USE of the 
GLOBES; 648 , With Answers, on the 
Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. With numerous Problems 
for Solution by Pupils. 3rd Edition, 18mo. price 2s. 


Turrell’s French Phraseology. 5th Edit. 


A Thousand Oral Exercises in French Phraseology, Idioms 
and Synonymy. Designed asa Vocabulary or Phrase Book for 
those — nema s already made some progress in the Language. 
By H. RELL, M.A. Ph.D. An Enlarged Edition 
(the Bh” “aim a 
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TO CAIM.—1. Appeler. 2 Nommer. 3. Passer. 4, Traiter de. 
5. Sarréter. 
1, Have pow + a, to call I the 1. Ayez la bonté d’appeler les 
ser domestiques. 
2. baie "do “they call that in | | 2. bagi resets wor oaenene 
rancai 
31 will al at the bookseller’s 13. Je Malian. chez le libraire en 
way. 
4. He vealed me & thief. ls Il m’a traité de voleur. 


réte & cette auberge ? 
“ A very useful book.”—Atheneum. 


5. Does the stage coach call at . Est-ce que la com war- 
this inn? | 


Also, by Dr. TURRELL (1860), enlarged, price 5s. 
Lecons Francaises de Litterature et de 
Morale, en Prose et en Vers. 3rd Edit. 

“ Students of French could not use a better book.”—Critic. 
Mrs. Gibbon’s Simple Catechism of Eng- 
lish History. 15th Edit. 


In Short Sentences and Easy Words, adapted to the capacities 
of Young Children. Price 9d. strongly bound. 


Also, by MRS. GIBBON, 


| A Simple Catechism of French History. 


8rd Edition, price 9d. strongly bound. 


ASimple Catechism of Geography. 3rd Ed. 
Much enlarged, price 9d. strongly bound. 
“The best, because the most truly simple and elementary, that 
we have seen.”—Critic, 


Mrs. Paull’s Questions and Answers on 
Useful and Interesting Subjects. 


In a style suited to the capacities of Young Children. By Mrs, 
PAULL, Author of Simple Catechisms of the Histories of 
Rome and Greece. 10th Edition, 1smo. price 9d. strongly bd. 


Erredge’s Student’s Handbook of General 
nformation. 2nd Edit. By Quested. 


A Collection of upwards of Six Hundred Questions and An- 
swers on Subjects of Universal Interest, interspersed with 
Explanatory Notes and Ubservations collected from the Best 
Authorities, 2nd Edition. Compiled and Arranged for the Use 
of Schools. Edited by JOHN QUESTED, Author of ‘ The 
Art of Land Surveying, &c. Price 3s. 
Specimen Sheets of the above Works may be obtained 
post free on application to the Publishers, 


RELFE, BRoTHERS, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 
RELFE, BROTHERS, School Booksellers, General School 


Stationers, &c. supply every Requisite for Schoot and College 
Use on the most liberal terms. Catalogues post free. 
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AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


TALLEYRAND. By Joun Downes, 
M.A. 


TASMANIA. By Witi1am Westcarts, 

TAXATION and WAGES. By J. R. 
M‘CULLOCH. 

TEA. By Epwarp Epwarps. 

TELEGRAPH. By Wu111am Tuomsoy, 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 


TELESCOPE. By Sir J. F. W. Her- 


SCHEL, Bart. 

THEATRE. By Dr, Doran. 

THEOLOGY. By W. L. ALExanper, 
D.D. 


TIMBER and TONNAGE. By Roserr 


MURRAY, Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade, 


TOBACCO. By Dr. Tomurnson, Lec- 
turer on Natural Science, King’s College School. 
TURKEY. By D. Sanpresson, British 


Consul, Brusa. 


TURNER. By Watrter THornsvry. 


TYTLER (A. F. and P. F.) By Rev. 
J. W. BURGON. 


UNITED STATES. By Prof. Samven 


ELIOT, Trinity College, Hartford, U.S. 


UNIVERSITIES. By Georce Fer. 
GUSON, M.A., Professor of Humanity, King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. By Ws. 
DICK, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, By Sir 
DAVID BREWSTER, EK.H. D.C.L., Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

VOLTAIRE. By Henry Rocers, 
Author of ‘ The Eclipse of Faith,’ &c. 

WAR. By Masor-Generat J. E. Port- 
LOCK, R.E., Member of the Council of Military 
Education. 

WASHINGTON. 
EVERETT. 


WELLINGTON. By W. H. Russett, 
LL.D. 


By Hon. Epwarp 


WINE-MAKING. By Sir James 
EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S. LL.D. 


ZOOPHYTES. By Grorce JounsTon, 
MD., Author of ‘ History of British Zoophytes,’ &c- 
Revised and enlarged. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—SuHaxesprare. 





On the 15th of October will be published, 


THE THIRD VOLUME 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


Price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


CONTAINING 


THE 


WOMAN 


IN WHITE, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Concluding Chapters. 


A DAY’S RIDE: A 


LIFE’S ROMANCE, 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


To be continued from week to week until completion. 


HUNTED DOWN: 


A STORY, BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN TWO PORTIONS. 


THE 


UNCOMMERCIAL 


TRAVELLER, 


A SERIES OF OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 





ADVENTURE, — Beyond Good Hope — Captain Winterfield’s Adventures — Down a 
Crevasse. 


ANTIQUITY.—Latin London—Opening a Barrow—Five Hundred Years Ago. 


ART.—Buried above Ground (a Flemish Studio)—Our Eye-Witness among the Statues; 
among Buildings ; at the National Gallery. 


BIOGRAPHY.—The Mule-maker (Samuel Crompton)—Thirty-two Duels (Jean Gigon)— 
A Cornish Giant (Trevethick)—Vidocq, French Detective and Author. 


CHINA.—Taking Pirate Junks—Chinese Ways of Warfare—The Paper Wall (Laws of 
China)—The Coolie Trade—Ashing the Pilot—Chinese Fighting Men. 


COMMERCE.—Very Singular Things in the City. 
CRIME.—Convict Capitalists—Mynheer Van Prig—Ardison & Co. 


EDUCATION.—Which is the Plague (Training Children)—Lectured in Basinghall-street 
(Gresham Lectures)—Our Eye-Witness at School (London Playgrounds). 

GASTRONOMY.—The System Jones, 

HEALTH.—An Important Matter (Small Pox)—Of Right Mind. 


HISTORY.—A Portrait in the National Gallery—Timour the Tartar—Commons and 
King. 


IMPOSTURE AND CREDULITY.—Modern Magic—Tom in Spirits—Fallacies of Faith. 


INDUSTRY.—The Good Caliph of Bagdad (Toy Millinery)—Master and Man—The 
Leviathan Cheese—Coal-Mining and Coal-Miners—Needlewoman’s Hall—Jack’s Castle 
up the Lane (Uses of Dead Horses)—The Match Question. 


ITALY AND ROME.—The Carnesecchi Corner—Vatican Ornithology—Roman Sheep- 
shearing—An Eternal City—The Noble Roman—The Common Roman—A Roman 
Donna—The Last New Saint—A Roman Burgher—A Roman Sunday (Palm Sunday) 
~Goyon the Magnificent. 


LAW.—Very Common Law: 1. Market Sales—2. Trade Marks—3. Leases and Agree- 
ments—4. Railway Insurance—5. Life Insurance—6. Wills. 





MANNERS.—Slow Coaches—Articles of Unbelief—How the World Smokes—Tribes and 
Tongues—Local Etymology—The Universal Whip—Our Square—Getting up Early. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—Friends on All Fours—Orchard Houses—Our Eye-Witness and a 
Sal d Natural Selection—Our Daily Bread (Grain). 


NATURAL PHENOMENA.—Earthquakes—Deluges—The Coming Tide—Giants—Wet 
Weather. 


POETRY.—Lake and Waterfall — Classic Ground—Snow—Robert Blake—The Golden 
Bee—The Norseman—May—Too Late—Venice Unvisited—Nelson—An Unfinished 
Poem—To Nicea, Birthplace of Garibaldi—Shakespeare’s Women—Fairy Lore— 
Fairies and Flowers—The Legend of the Little Pearl—King Hate—Down the River— 
Sonnets on Godsends—A Letter in Black—William Gurney. 


SHIPWRECKS.—Life Boats and Lives Saved. 


SPORTS.—The Great Pugilistic Revival—Cost of a Battue—Slaves of the Ring—Shooting 
in the Adirondack—After an Ostrich. 


STORIES.—Written in my Cell—Black Tarn—Village Roses and Thorns—Highly Impro- 
bable—A Horrible Reflection. 


SYRIA.—Christianity under the Turk—An Unholy Land (Syrian Massacres). 
TOPOGRAPHY.—All in the Downs—The Precinct of the Savoy. 
THEATRICALS.—Our Eye-Witness Sitting at a Play—Holding up the Mirror 
TURKEY.—Turkish Street Fountains. 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.—1. Great Tasmania Enquiry —2. Visit to the City 
Churches —3, Shy Neighbourhoods —4. Tramps — 5. Associations of Childhood — 
6. Houselessness— 7. Living in Chambers—8, Nurses’ Stories —9. London out of 
Season. 





S 4 
Species: 


VOLUNTEERING.—Volunteer Cavalry—The Grimgribber Rifle Corps (two Articles). 
WAR.—Money and Merit—Strong Guns. 
YACHTING.—Mutiny aboard the Minnie Jimps. 





Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts, at 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 


and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
Will be published November 1, price 1s, 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK and 
FLORIST’S DIRECTORY for 1861. 
Containing full Directi for the Mavagement of an Amateur’s 
Garden for Every Month in the Year—Lists of the Best Show 
Flowers, Fruits, Plants and Vegetables—the most important 
London, Provincial and Contiuental Nurseries -- and of New 
Flowers and Plants worth an Amateur’s Notice—Valuable Hints 
Lady Gardeners—and other Useful Information. 
W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 


SPORTING WORKS. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS AND WOODCUTS, 
BY JOHN LEECH. 
NV R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. One 


vol. 8vo. price 14s, 


ANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 


8yvo. price 18s, 


SK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in 


England. 8vo. price 14s, 


Plan OR RINGLETS, Price 14s. 


NV R. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS 
(FISHING), 
Plate I.—Mr, Briggs contemplates a Day’s Fishing. 
I.—Mr. Briggs manages his Punt himself, 
I11.— Mr. Briggs Tries for a Perch. 
1V.—Mr. Briggs Catches a Jack. 
.—Mr. Briggs Catches an Eel. 
VI. & VIL—Mr. Briggs goes out Fly-fishing. 
VIIL—XIL—Mr. Briggs goes Salmon-fishing. 
*,4* Price 10s. 6d. ; or separately, 1s. each Plate. Complete Sets, 
Framed and Glazed, 5t 58.; Mouuted and Varnished, 2. 2s. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 











NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH FERNS AND SEA-WEEDS. 





This day is published, price 2’. 2s. (completing the work in 
2 vols. price 4l. 4s.) Vol. L1. of the 


ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 
—\ Being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and 
Varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. By THOMAS 
MOORE, F.L.S. 
The Work contains 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-press. 
Royal 8vo. uniform with the‘ Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds.’ 
*x* Either Volume may be had separately, price 2/. 2s, 


This day is published, price 2. 2s. (completing the work in 
4 vols. price 8l. 88.) Vol. LV. of the 


N ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS: A History, accompanied by Figures and Dissec- 
tions of the Alg@ of the British Isles. By WILLIAM GRUSART 
JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 
Contents:—VOLS. I, and II. 
RHODOSPERMESX.— RED _SEA-WEEDS. — VOL Ls 
ERIES I.: DESMIUSPERMES® ; 90 Species ; 70 Plates. VOL. 
II: SERIES GONGYLUSPEKMEZ , 883 Species; 63 
P.ates ; with Dissections of all the Species. 
VOL. III. 


MELANOSPERMESX.— OLIVE SEA-WEEDS. — SERIES 

IL.: 95 Species ; 52 Plates; with Dissections of all the Species. 
VOL. IV. 

CHLOROSPERMEX.—GREEN SEA-WEEDS.—SERIES 
IV : 102 Species; 25 Plates; with Dissections of all the Species. 
Synoptical Tables of the Urders, Genera and Species. General 
View of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed Family. Sketch 
of their Classification and Distribution. Instructions for the 
Cultivation of the Alge, their preservation in the Herbarium, 
and their preparation as objects for the Microscope, 

*x* Either volume may be had separately, price 21. 28, each. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“The * Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds’ is now completed 
by the appearance of the fourth volume The authors have added 
sketches of the history of British Sea- Weeds, of theirgeographical 
distribution, of their structure, and of their uses. There are 
also chapters on arranging Algz for the Herbarium, on the 
families and genera, on the species,and on the bibliography of 
the subject, the whole concluding with a Glossary of scientific 
terms and acomplete Index. The whole work now forms four 
Volumes unsurpassed for beauty even in the rich tield of Natural 
History.”-- Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“To this Work of * British Sea-Weeds’ is to be found all that 
could be wished for, and more than could be expected, in reference 
to the tribe in ti The speci you gather from the 
beach, wash and carefully display before admiring eyes, are not 
more fresh and perfect than are these illustrations now before us. 
Drawings, however highly finished in coloured plates, and how- 
ever faithfully they represent what they are intended to place 
before you, are not to be compared with these prints. You touch 
them with your finger to ascertain whether they lie upon the 
surface of the paper or are a part of it.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. 
Every delicate and inimitable ramification is most attractively 
and accurately represented. he fifty-six plates in this volume 
can scarcely be surpassed, and have not, as far as we know,/been 
equalled....We have found them pleasing, and still pleasing 
during several inspections. The volume is handsomely got up, 
and will make a very attractive drawing-room table-book at home 
or at the sea-side.”— Atheneum. 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 











Just published, price 103. 6d. Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, 

ROLEGOMENA LOGICA: an Inquiry into 

_ the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. By 
HENRY LUNGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., Wayuflete Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Bampton Lecturer 
1858, Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

By the same Author, 


ARTIS LOGICA] RUDIMENTA, from the 


Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal References. Third 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 

The LIMITS of DEMONSTRATIVE 
SCIENCE considered in a Letter to the Rev. William Whewell, 
D.D. Price 2s. 

PSYCHOLOGY the TEST of MORAL and 
METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered in Magdalen College. Price 1s. 6d. 

Oxford: Henry Hammans. Lonion: Whittaker & Co. 





At all the Principal Libraries, ready this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ' 


Oo D D JOuvuURNE Y S. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of ‘ Under Bow Bells,’ &c. 


ConrTENTS. 


Pity a Poor Bridge 
First-Floor Windows 

Cabs 

Committed to Newgate-street 
Great Meeting of Creditors 
Housetop Telegraphs 

Right through the Post 
Musical Prize-Fight 


«A book like the one before us, remarkable for sterling good sense conveyed in masculine English, cannot fail to adq 
to the well-earned reputation which its writer already enjoys.”—Critic. 

‘Is anything to be described, be it on the surface of the land, or in the bowels of the earth, or at the bottom of the 
sea, there he is, with the stoker on the engine, with the miner down the shaft, or groping with the diver fathoms deep 
under the surging billows.”—London Review, 

** Clever sketches,’”’—Atheneum. 

“Young and old will find in it a personal friend.”—Morning Chronicle. 

** There is method in all Mr. Hollingshead writes.”— Globe. 

** Written in a genial vein and a happy manner.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

** Graphic and interesting.” —Bankers’ Magazine. 

“In such *‘ Odd Journeys’ as these Mr. Hollingshead has struck upon a new vein.”—Saturday Analyst and Leader, 

** We have much pleasure in giving a hearty commendation to this book.” —Literary Gazette. 

‘** Mr. Hollingshead writes with self-respect and with respect for those whom he addresses.” —Examiner. 


The Two Trains of Pleasure 

A Phantom Opera 

A Working Opera 

Morning Call upon a Great 
Personage 

Great Eastern Postscript 

The Last Stage-Coach. 


On the Canal 

Riding the Whirlwind 
Castles in the Sea 

The Happy Fishing Grounds 
Another Whitstable Trade 
Shot 

Aldershot Town and Camp 
Change for Nuggets 


GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





To be published October 22, ‘ 


A BEAPTIFUL GIFT-BOOK FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 


PEARLS FROM THE POETS: 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE WORKS OF CELEBRATED 
WRITERS. 
Selected, with Biographical Notices, by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. M.A. 
With a Preface by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, Canon of St. Paul’s, 


Feap. 4to. superbly Illustrated, and printed on tinted paper, elegantly bound in extra cloth, full gilt side and edges, 
price 10s. 6d. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, with Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL, 
WILL IMMEDIATELY APPEAR IN 


ONCE A WEEK. 


A Number is published every Saturday, price 3d.; with numerous Illustrations b 
Cuan.es Kzexg, H. K. Brownz, and other eminent Artists, Also in Monthly Parts, and 
and Il. are published, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 





Mittais, LegcH, Tenxitl, 
alf-yearly Volumes. Vols/l 








In Six Volumes, price 3/., or bound in 3 vols. half morocco, 32, 128. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


This ‘ Cyclopedia of Biography’ may, without presumption, be stated to be the best Biographical Dictionary extant; 
unequalled in any language for the universality of its range, its fulness, accuracy and p It p : the 
new and important feature of giving notices of living persons, English and foreign, of contemporary celebrity. No work 
of a similar nature approaches the English ‘Cyclopedia of Biography’ in cheapness. 








In Four Volumes, price 22. 2s., or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 2%. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The fulness and accuracy of its information renders ‘ The Cyclopedia of Geography’ a necessary manual for every 
library and news-room; not presenting a dry catalogue of names of places, but furnishing ample and interesting details 
of the History, Statistics, and Physical features of every Country in the world, according to the most recent discoverie 
and investigations. 





In Four Volumes, price 20. 2s., or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 22. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


e form 


This Cyclopedia, embracing the most interesting details of Natural History, presented in the most attractiv ‘rable 


of scientific explanation, and illustrated with many hundreds of beautiful Wood Engravings, will furnish a most de: 
addition to every library. To the Medical Student the work is indispensable. 

** These Works, perhaps forming the most valuable and comprehensive Works of Reference in the language, published 
as a whole under the title of “Tas Excuisu Cycuopzpia,” are founded upon the valuable copyright of the PENNY er 
PEDIA, which has always remained in the hands of Mx. Kxicut. The elaborate revisions, with the large eaditiont, o, - 
present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cos 
literary production alone not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E,C. 
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‘NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET A: AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS,’ 


Now ready at all the Librarics, in 3 vols. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the AutHor of ‘ 
‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &c. 


Also, lately published, a Cuzar Epitto0n, price 5s. bound and Illustrated, of 


MARCARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


‘We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work. They will find it well worth their 
while. There is a freshness and originality about it quite charming; and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment 
poth of sentiment and incident. which is not often found. The story is very interesting. We hope the author will give 
ns some more novels as good as ‘ Margaret and her Bi 








Hurst & BuacKert, Publishers, Successors to H. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 





By a BRITISH RESIDENT. 


Seconp THOUSAND. 
WITH AN APPENDIX AND POSTSCRIPT. 


Edinburgh: EpmMonston & Dovucias. London: Hamitron, Apams & Co. 





50, CorDUIT-sTREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Oem 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: a Novel. BY Lady 


SCOTT. 2 vols. 21s. Now ready. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF THE 


QUAKERS. From numerous Original Sources. 10s. [Now ready. 


THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of ‘Squires and 


Parsons,’ 10s, 6d. (Now ready. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. [Now ready. 
TOO LATE: a Novel. By Mrs. DIMSDALE. Dedicated, by per- 


mission, to Sir E. B, Lytton. 7s. 6d. *LNow ready. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By the Author 


of ‘Paul Ferroll.’ 10s, 6d. (On the 23rd. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. Beautifully Illustrated, 18s. 
the 19t 

GERTRUDE MELTON: a Novel. 7s. 6d. [On the 26th. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 28s. 


THE LEBANON AND ITS LIFE; 
A HISTORY AND A DIARY. 


By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Spirit of the East,’ ‘Turkey and its Resources,’ ‘ The Pillars of Hercules,’ &c. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
1, THE MAN OF DESTINY. By the Author of ‘The Chronicles 


of the Bastile.’ 


‘*The plot is bold, spirited and dramatic. ”” Morning Post.—* An admirably-written book.” Express.—‘ A novel of 
deep interest and highly- wrought suspense.” Globe. 


2, AGNES ARNOLD. By W. B. M‘CABE, Esq. 


“* A work of considerable vigour and careful shading of idiosyncrasies, seldom met with in modern fiction.” 
Liverpool Albion. 


3, TACITA TACIT. By the Author of ‘The Young Doctor,’ 


* Lady Granard’s Nieces,’ ‘Sir Arthur Bouverie,’ &c. (Just ready. 


4. A STRONG WILL AND A FAIR TIDE. By Miss STERNE, 


Author of ‘My Village Neighbours.’ (Just ready. 


5, THE CRUISE OF THE DARING. By C. F. ARMSTRONG, 


Author of ‘The Two Midshipmen,’ ‘ The Lily of Devon.’ (Just ready. 


a Good words are worth ‘much and c cost little”— ~ Herbert. 
The October Part, with Nine Illustrations, price 6d. 


Goo WORDS. Edited by Norman Mac- 





LEOD, D.D. 

Contents : God's he in the H t of the 
Planete, by Principal oe he te Confeeace, by the 
Rev. Thos. Smith, A. Magters of Editor— 

ohn } " v3 — by the Author of Mite Ps Patience of 
Hope ’—One in Every Circle, by Miss Teulon—Conce: Child- 

ood, by G. H.—The Little Ly peony eace and Autumn 
F em, by y the eater re ‘The Patie — > of a FR my mn 
aking, — 


Massey— Lady Some! 
ville’s Naidens, by the —— of C the N Nut-Brown Maids’"—T “The 
Six Days of Creation, by the p iaewallen Davies, M.A.— 
Street Texts—Dr. Wichern and the Housh i fise—The Kuights 
¢ 8t. John, by William Fleming Stevenson—Good Words for 

very Day. 
si Strahan & Co. Edinburgh. Low, Son & Co, London. 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. F.R.5.E. 


———>———_ 


This day, in 3 vols. price 18¢. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, Lectures 
on the Book of Revelation. New Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, corrected and arranged. 
Vol. I. THINGS THAT WERE. 
II. THINGS THAT ARE. 
III, THINGS THAT WILL BE. 
This work has undergone a panen elaborate revision and correc- 


tion by the Author. New matter of great value has been intro- 


duced, allusions to circumstances now obsolete have been ex- 





ibrary Edition of a work of unprecedented popularity, replete 
with interest, and str: ikingly illustrative of a much- neglected 
portion of the Word of of 


AILY FAMILY DEVOTION ; or, Guide 
to Family Worship. Illustrated with Twenty-four Engrav- 
ings. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 








Price €8. each, 
HAMMERSMITH DISCUSSION. 
LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. 
The LAST of the PATRIARCHS. 

Price 58. each, 
CONSOLATIONS. 

DAILY LIFE. 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 
THY WORD IS TRUTH. 

Price 3, 6d. each, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 2nd Series, 
CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES. 

RUTH. 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA MINOR. 
SIGNS of the TIMES. 
TENT and ALTAR. 
Price 3s. each, 
IS CHRISTIANITY from GOD? 
OUR FATHER. 

Price 2s. 6d. each, 

LECTURES for the TIMES. 
LECTURES at EXETER HALL. 

Price 1s, 6d. each, 
COMMUNICANT’S MANDAL. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
COMFORTER. 

FINGER of GOD. 
WAR and its ISSUES. 
WELLINGTON. 

Price 18, each, 
BAPTISMAL FONT. 
BARNET DISCUSSION. 
INFANT SALVATION. 
MESSAGE from GOD. 
ROMISH MIRACLES. 





GCRIPTURE READINGS; or, Popular and 
Practical Expositions of the New Testament. 
VoL XI. EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. Publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price 6d. 


Already complete :— 
The FOUR GOSPELS, in 4 vols, price 208, 
Vol. V. The ACTS of the APOSTLES, price 78. 
VI. EPISTLE to the ROMANS, price 4s. 6d. 
VII. The CORINTHIANS, price 52, 
Vill. pa eee EPHESIANS and PHILIPPIANS, 
price 68. 


IX. COLOSSIANS and THESSALONIANS, price 4s, 6d. 
X. TIMOTHY, &c., price 4s. 

Into the C ts and E itions will be introduced illus- 
trative extracts from a variety of valuable sources, giving clear 
illustrations of disputed passages ; so that when the series on the 
New Testament is finished, every family may find in the library 
a storehouse of useful, interesting, Protestant and Evangelical 
instruction. 

aeAStE on SAMUEL. Price 5s, 
NIEL, price 3s. 








T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


XUM 


ARTHUR H/ ALL, shire. & CO, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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ONDON.—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON 
GUIDE, containing full information respecting Public 


Seavepegee, otels, Dining Rooms, Postal and other Communi- 
cation phy, Municipal and other Divisions. q 
Public ‘Wor 


8. History, Antiquities, Publicand Private Buildings 
Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and other Places o 
Public ae Churches and Chapels, Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, Museums and Galleries of Art, together 
with Excursions on the Thames, the Environs, &c. &., ‘with Two 
Maps, ie} es 6d. is this day published 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


aaa S CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, fcap. cloth, price 78. 





EMS. By Tuomas Epwarps HANKINSON, 
M.A., late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by 
his Brothers. 


London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 


HEMISTRY of CALICO PRINTING, 
DYEING and BLEACHING ; including Silken, W oollen 
and Mixed Goods, OF CHARLES O’NEILL. Thick 8vo. strongly 
bound in cloth, 
Manchester : ’ Dunnill, Palmer & Co. 


Just published, 
SALM LI. A Course of Seven Lenten Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, M.A., Whitting- 
ton, Shropshire. Price, in limp cloth, One Shilling ; ; in large type, 
Eighteenpence. 





London: Triibner & Co, 





By the same Author, 


PLAIN WORDS; or, Sixty Short Sermons 
for the POOR and FAMILY READING. Price, Two Shillin 
= cloth; in large type, cloth boards, Three Shillings and 





BY THE REV. L. TUTTIETT. 
HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS for WORKING 


MEN, with an Introductory Address on Family Prayer. Limp 
cloth, Sixpence. 
London: W. wit Gardner, Paternoster-row; William Skef- 
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fington, 153, Piccadill 
BOHN’ ; SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
HEVREUL on COLOUR; containing the 
Principles beg Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and sone 
Application en he Arts. Translated from the Frenc 
CHARLES MARTEL. Third and only complete Edition, ty ith 
a New Introduction by the Translator, and several Plates. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5a. 
Or, with an additional series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
NDEX VERBORUM to BOHN’S DIC- 
TIONARY of LATIN and GREEK QUOTATIONS, with 
the Quantities and Accents marked. 56 closely printed pages, 
limp cloth, 1s. 
ey a Or, bound with the Dictionary, together 622 pages, 
0 
- G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
V IcTORIA BRIDGE, at MONTREAL, in 
CANADA, published This ‘Day, elaborately Illustrated 1 
Views, Plans, Elevations and Details. Dedicated to His R 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and presented to His Royal High 
ness, on the Op Doening of the Bridge, by JAMES HODGES, Engi- 
neer to the Con 
The price of the Work is as follows :— 
Colombier folio Plates, with Text uniform, with gold 
py and sumptuously bound in red morocco, » gilt, — 
1212 0 
Colombier folio Plates, with Text also uniform, such ge gold 
borders, and elegantly half bound in morocco, gilt - 1010 0 
Plates in Colombier folio, and Text in imperial dto. 
bound in morocco, gilt ee 
Plates in Colombier folio, and Text in imperial 4to. in 
cloth extra, boards and letter: 414 6 


Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn." 
DESCRIPTION of the HOMAN BODY, 


its Structure and Functions. lage by Physiological 
Di gry op Coloured Figures. esnes for the use 
of Teachers in Schools and Young Men Sestinea or ™  edicet 
Profession, and for Public Instruction corey. 2 OHN 
M ARSHALL, F.R.S. F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Un veraity College 
Hospital, London, and Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science —< 
Art Department, South Kensington. In 2 vols. Vol. I. clot 
contains 260 4to. Pp. of Text; Vol. II. 193 Coloured Titustrations: 
arranged in Nine Folio Plates. Price of the 2 vols. 2le, 





Now ready. 
London: Lang A Son, Lithographers to the Queen, Ga! Gate-street, 
Lincolo’s Inn Fields. 

IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beate & Co.— 


NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, and every 
Po pia warranted. List of Prices ond Terms for Hire, post 


201, Regent-stree 
HS 


ARMOR IUMS.—Cramer, BEALE & Co.— 
Also, oo 








statics on and List of Prices, post fre 
Harmoniums in great variety. 
201, Regent-street. 


Ww HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS (E 
lish), in solid Oak Cases. manufactured by them expr 

for Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full compass of 

Keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and mate- 

rial, ‘and do not require tuning. 





Guineas. 

New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double petals ° 6 
With one stop, oak case - 

With one step, 14 set of vibrators ‘ PP - 
With three stops, effective forte stops os 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto rs 15 
With five stops, 2 sets of vibrators, ditto ss 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .. 24 


ith ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 
(The best and most effective Instruments made. 
Prize Medalist, 1851. An extensive Assortment of French 
Seas. and all the latest improvemen' 
Wheatstone & Co. 20, Conduit-street, Resentetreth, w. 


N EW MICROSCOPIC ORs BOTS. 
Blood of Salamander .. t 
Maple-Leaf Insect ee 
Diatomacez, from wa Fevilion ‘de Pica, Peru *.: 

Sent free, b; 


i 1 
y 
SMITE: BECK & BECK 6 Cclewamatrect 4 Poss, EC, 














ROSS, or z i a J. A N, 
Son and Successor of the late ANDRE respect 
fully informe the Public that MICROSCOPES, 3. TELESGO E 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, &c. &., of the most perfect descrip- 
tion, may be obtained, as heretofore, at the Old Establishment, 


2and 3, Fasteners. Ao ge HIGH HOLBORN, 
NDON, W.C. 


" 
ROSS’S 
NEW FOUR-TENTHS MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVE 
Gives fine definition both at the centreand margin of the fie 
has a on distance between the Obj a and Objective, os 
works through the thickest covering g and deep into water. 
It resolves Ubjects hitherto considered fests for the higher powers. 
The aberrations are 2 perfectly corrected that extra-deep 
Eye-Pieces may be weed with it. Price 61. 68.; extra-deep Eye- 
pieces for ditto, 11. eac 
2and 3, PEATHERSTONE- BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


Ross's NEW QUARTER-INCH MICRO. 
SCOPE OBJECTIVE, 


Angle of Aperture 140 degrees, has the same properties as the 
above (4-10ths), price 62. 68. 


KELLNER’S ORTHOSCOPIC EYE-PIECES, giving a large 
field of view. 
2and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


RROSs's NEW HALF-INCH MICROSCOPE 
OBJECTIVE, 


degrees, has the same properties as the 


Gisionee eee be had on application. 


MIionkoeose COP ISts 











Angle of Aperture 90 
above (4-10ths), price 51. 58, 
2and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


R8's IMPROVED MILITARY, NAVAL, 
DEERSTALKING, and other 
THELESCOP E S 


have double my intensity of those constructed on the usual plan. 
May be seen ai 


2 and 3, FRATHERSTOND: “BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


AMADIO’S STUDENT'S BOX OF 
* MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, 
containing SIX DOZEN BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS in 
POLISHED MAHOGANY a. 

fitted with Racks, Brass Lock and Key, produced under 
J. AMADIO’S immediate saperintendence, ~ adapted 
for the Student, price 32. 188. 6d. 

Just published, Second Edition, an ILLUSTRATED and 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing the Names of 1,500 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, post free for six stamps. 

7, THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


Having established a large Factory with Steam- 
power, are now able to reduce the price of their Micro- 
scores, which gained 

The COUNCIL MEDAL ofthe GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 











and 
TheFIRST-CLASS MEDAL ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
aaltieiedl Récunines, 5l. 


ACHROMATIO STEREOSCOPES. 
Price, Walnut wood .......... £310 0 
Mahogany.....--.0.+.-- 3 3 0 
For full description, see ATHENAUM, August 28, 1858, p, 269, 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP. 


MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVI. 
Recreative Science, Part 3. 

Price, in Plain Box ...........-£1 

Bast BOE cccccccccsee 1 

Extra set of Rotating Discs .... 0 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 


ann 
ooo 


MICROSCOPE. 
See MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXIII. p. 59. 
Price, in Leather Case ........£0 7 6 


Catalogues, §c. may be had on application. 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, LonDoN, E.C. 


Stereoscopic Photographs of the Moon. 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq. F.R.S., having placed in our 
hands the Lunar Negative Photographs, formerly copied by Mr. 
R. How ett, now deceased, we are enabled to supply —— 
Pictures on Glass at Half-a-Guinea each, which may be obtained 
eitherat our Establishment, or of any ‘respectable Optician or 
Photographic Publisher. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C, 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES,— = 

J. H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil of the lait 
A. Ross), respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public, that 
he has REMOVED the whole of the Machi inary. » &c., for the 
duction of the Lap ig x NOMICAL TELESCOP "ES {eq 

to him by the late ) to 
No. 19, SiL0OMSBURY.STREET, W.c. 

where HE CONTINUES to produce Instruments of t the same 
high character as those — during A. R.’s lifetime, al] o 
which ig — past, have been exclusively made by him im, and 
in w department Theory has been successfully wu: nited to 


hw 
Also, TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES with increased 
pertures. 
Catalogues on application at 19, Bloomsbury-street, W.0, 


———_.., 
ICROSCOPES, &c., IMPROVED, 
J. i. DALLMEYER poopantas ¢ he whole of the 
A. R.’s practical experience, aang ® ls0 oe ef the Im 
ments, &c. used for the production o the OBJECT-GLAS§ 
has succeeded still further to improve them, the result of pry. 
tracted analytic dioptric calculations. 
The NEW }-INCH OBJECT-GLASS, ANGULAR APR, 
TURE 120°, exhibited at the Soirée of the Microscopical Society 
in March last, and ata it Meeti the folloy. 
ing advantages—(see Catalog 
The nition is equally ~~~ bey over the whole extent of fd, 
the Oblique as well as Central Pencils having been corrected, 
The distance between the Object and ws Sgeetieen a much greater 
than i in the late A. R.’s construction of high pow 
Four different qualities of Glass are used in its construction, by 
a of which the Secondary Spectrum is nearly completely 


ected. 
~~ the form of construction adopted, the number of Refi 
Surfaces has been pene by two; “also, the Anterior or 
surface has been made co é, to ce the loss of light from 
spervuyel at the first inoldense {attending all large angles of 


apertu 
T t wer ob d, together with the 
ae of definition, admite ne the employment of high power 
ye-Pieces with advantage, and the tests employed for forme 
s-inch are readil ly seen. Price 6l. 63, 
The NEW JjtEcE OBJECT-GLASS, ANGULAR APER 
Moe 23°, bears Astronomical Eye- Pieces with advantag, 


All other Powers are conatracted upon the same principles, and 
possess the same advantages. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—J. H. DALLMEYER’S 
TRIPLE ACHROMATIC COMBINATION 
is the only existing VIEW LENS (free fro 
ing a very large angle (short focus), with a fiat field and the most 
perioct de definition. Most suitable for Copying, Enlarging, &c.,1 
also for Portraits. 
A NEW STEREOSCOPIC LENS, of Sijec Som, for Instaw 
taneous Pictures, Enlarging, &c. (free Srom Distortion). 
*,* See J. H. D.’s Pager read at the Seemien of the Lond 
Photographic Society in une (Photographic Journal, June 15), 
Catalogues on application. 
19, BLOOMSBURY- STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


OTICE of ‘REMOVAL from 3, Old Broad. 
street, to 
64, CORNHILL, E.C. 
== RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
nsures against all ACCIDEN are whether RAILWAY or 
otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of 31. secures 1,000. at death from Accident, 
or 6l. weekly from Inj 
One Person in every iweLve. jngared is injured yearly by 








aos &,P 


dill ; 











NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
For further information sooty Se to ~ Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or to the 
PR COMPANY, without union with any other, has paid for 


ion 
£65,000. 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Sonar? 
Office. 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 


E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Chi ide, E.C.—A.D. 18%4— 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL BEPORT, Cash” Accoum 

lance Sheet, &c., are now Ae may be had on written ot 
personal application. ARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


E STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE. 
Bonus Year.—Sizth Division of Profits. 

All Policies effected before the 15th November next will par 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made as at that date, and 
oa ear’s additional bonus over later entrants at subsequent 

visions. 


THE STANDARD was ESTABLISHED in 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835 ; sad subsequent 
ivisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1450 and 1855. 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be these which hare 
accumulated since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND ..........£1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL REVENUVE.. ‘ 239,231 18 5 
The new Assurances effected during ¢ the last ten years alone 
amount to wpuereys of Five Mill sterling. 
WILL. THOS." THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s peetient Officer attends at the London Office, 
daily,at Half-past 0: 











LONDON .......+++ ‘82, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
EDINBURGH .... 3, GEORGE-STREET (Head-Office). 
DUBLIN .......... 66, UPPER SACK VILLE-STREET. 





Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D, 1714. 


U Xion ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 


Offices :— 

81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON, 
and in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburgh, Berlin 
and Berne. 

FIRE Insurances due at MICHAELMAS should be paid on 
the 29th of September, or within fifteen yy after 

This Company hag oh accumulated 
poco , every modern system of insurance, sand the experience of 


FD of Proposal for Fire and Life ont free on application. 
81, Cornhill. _ . WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 
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Now ready, Svo. with 10 7 Jebegnghs and 43 Woodcuts, 


HE SURGICAL DISEASES of CHILDREN. 
aS Ca py at, Guy’s need 
Anistet surgeon 1, to the Royal Infirmary for Children 


London ; John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


xT OTICE. —TRAVELLING BAGS§S, 
DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, also, an 
Assortment of Elegant and Useful Articles for Presents, at a 
REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
ing the Alterations which have now commenced, to the 
Premises of Messrs. BRIGGS & SON, 27, Piccadilly, W., next 
door to St James’s H Hall. 








“, LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
A and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
jadies’ Dress Trunks, Dressi t-F with Silver Pittin, 


Despatch Boxes, Writing and fases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental ‘Travelling. illustrated Cata- 
Jogues for 1560. By post for two stamps. 

J. W. ALLEN (late J. W. & T. Allen), Manufacturer of Officers’ 
k Furniture and pastisecy Outhitter (see separate Cata- 
logue’, 18 a 18 and 3 2, Strand, London, W 


Bz pUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was 


the sues advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. 








Pre. The EAST INDIA ; a COMPANY are still supplying 
Teas, as usual, at 22. 4d. per 
Ww Warehouse, 9, ‘GREAT 8ST. HELEN’S. 





[HE ‘BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
(0.,Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
qsefal Tea, 28. 8d., 28.10d., 38. a 
as léd. and 48. Pure Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 18. 4d., 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
toan, erailw ay-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
rent free. Sugars at —" prices. All goods carriage-free within 
‘ight miles of the Cit; 


EDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. —Buyers of the above are a rogmented 
before finally’ deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. ON’S 
SHOW-RUO MS. wae, oy such @ AR. * TTBN: 
DERS, STOVES, NGES, CHIMNEY. ‘PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY,as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51, 15s. to 33. 10s.; Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to 5l. 128.; Steel Fenders, Fog 158. 
to 11; Ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 2l. 158. to 181. ; 
Chimney-pi -pieces, from 11.88. to 80l.; Fire-irons, from 28. 3d. the 

set to 4 
The BURTONand allother PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hearth-plate: 


PAFIER- -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An aouesmeat of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to a oxtent, variety or novelty, is on 
showat WILLIAM 8. BURT 
New Oval Pe meeenens on 
per set of three.. 
Ditto, [ron ditto.. 
Convex shape, ditto .. 
a and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally 
ow. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, ‘Turnery, 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &. wit! 
Lists of Prices, and Plans of = bab ane | large Show-rooms, - 
%, OXFORD-STREET, W. and 4, NEWMAN- 
STREET ; 4,5 and 6, PERRY'S- PLAGE ; 3 “and 1, NEWMAN- 
MEWS, EN, 
URNITURE. —WHERE . TO. BUY, 
WHAT TO BUY.—P.& 8. BEYFUS are selling the asi, 
Dining-room Suits, the 351. Drawing-room Suits, the 261. Bed- 
toom Suits, Bachelors’ Bed-rooms for 71., and Servants’ Bed-rooms 
for 4l. Illustrated Catalogues, ‘gratis and free by post. Goods, 
carriage - to any part of the kingdom, 
P. & 8. BEY FUS, 91, 93 and 95, City-road. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 
Carriage paid to the — on Orders over 20s. 








. from 208. to 10 guineas. 
from 88. 6d. to 4 guineas. 











Per Rea: Per Ream. 
Useful Cream Laid Fete. 2s. “Od. Foolscap Paper ..........68. 6d. 
Super Thick ditto 38. 6d. | Black —- d ve 
Patent Straw Paper 28. 6d. Quites ae «18, Od, 
m Paper, 


rea 
Superfine Thick ‘Cream I Po da avelopes, per 100, 
r 48, 


0) 
Good Copy-Books, 40 pages, bo ar i. or 22s, 6d. per gross. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
1, CHANCERY-LANE, and 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 





RUFTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


wed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
electine invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here oe $ 
8 soft bandage being worn round the body while the uisi 
titing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
edd R fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 

tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
May be had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ELAStic STOCKINGE, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEIN all cases of WEAKNESS 

int SWELLING of the LEGS SPRAINS be &c. They are porous, 
ht in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on 

= stocking. Prices, =. 78. "ed. to 168, each ; posta; 


JOHN WHITE, ManvractuRen, 298, Piccadilly, London, 


XUM 


e an ordi- 
6d, 





ISHER’S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


KINGTON & CO., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
, kes 3 beg to intimate that they have 
their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in 
hest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them 
at the Paris Exhibition “pg decoration of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, as well as “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
only one awarded to the trade) The Council Medal was also 
——— to them at the Exhibition of Rome 
c eir mar! & Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as being plated by Etkington's Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 
» REGENT-STREET, 8S. W., and 45, LGN Tere ey + 
DON; COLLEGE E-GREEN, ‘DUBLIN heir 
MAN UF ACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. — 
a Drawings sent free by post. "Re plating and Gild- 
Dg a8 us' 


ONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY 
(Limited), 35, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, Bishopsgate-st. E.C, 
Wines bought of the Growers and sold at Wholesale Prices, 








Sherry, 198., 208., 248. 368., 488, Per Dozen, for cash, bottles 
ores : a. $ a. Sea, de. Ge, included, free delivered 


Hock,’ 248.,'308., 368. , 808, = n London, ane = jozen 
Fock. agne, 328., 368., 498., 508., 608. any Station in 
French Brandy as imported, 508., 558. Ebeland or Wales. 
The Company’s Own PORT and SHERRY, 248., highly 
recommended. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 
had in the finest condition of Messrs. Harrington Parker & Co. 
mane ane I REDUCED the PRICE of this highly - esteemed 
verage 
ae 6d. per dozen JMPEBIAL PINTS. 
28. do. MPERIAL aoe PINTS. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER & Co. 54, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, and 
Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work’ carried out in an 
efficient ys and with all om ble _Seneearts at prices to be 
agreed upon beforehand, Estimates fre 
JOHN SYKES. BULLDER, 47, ESSEX: ‘STREET, Strand, W.C 


anp C. OSLER, 45, Oxrorp-sTREET, W. 
e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, ditto ditto, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
ess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
Maniutnctory. Broad-street, Bir Established 1807. 
LENFIELD PATENT pr ARBOR, 
USED IN THE ROY LAU 
And pronounced by HER MAJ Esty's LAU x DRESS to be 
THE = STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 


OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE, Relish, Suc- 
culante, Aromatic Mustard, &c.—These Excellent Prepara- 
Hons. of of which the Lancet in its sanitary analyzation of Articles 
‘ood, reported so favourably of their Purity and Wholesome- 
hl — 77 beobeained of all Grocers and Ltalian Warehousemen 
in the rege hey are indispensable with Fish, 
Meat, ty pou try praebes, 5 Stews, and all made dishes; impart 
also to Cho Steaks, and Cutl ets, a most delicious flavour. 
Wholesale, C OSSE & BLACKW ELL, Purveyorsto the Queen, 
21, Soho-square, London. 


HE COMPOUND EXTRACTofCANNABIS 
INDICA, as discovered b; by a well-known Suneee nef great 
ae while i in the East Indies, is a certain CU SON 
SUM , Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, pie General 
Bottle. tone remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now 
alive and well. Desirous of benefiting his fellow mortals, he will 
send to those who wish the recipe, containing full directions for 
making and successfully using this remedy, free, on receipt of 
their names, with stamp for return postage. Address 0. P. 
BROWN, 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
































Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless 
eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. pe 
Joxou’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of any other 
kind, ence, as it ~ incomparably the ben, so it is likewise 
unquestionably the 

tableness, opeedy efficacy, safety and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids, No oTHER 
OIL CAN POSSIBLY PRODUCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL RESULTS. 


OPINION OF 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D. T.C.D. 
i in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President 4 
he Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; _ Visitin 
Phystcizn to Steevens’ Hospital; Consultii Physician 
to the City of Dublin, St. V incent, and Rotunda Hospitals, 


&e. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’ yt sty Cod 
Liver Oil. I consider it to bea very pure on. ae ikely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 
** Merrion-square, Dublin, 
6, 1860,” 





Sold onty in IMPERIAL Sielpvtate 28. 6d.; Pints, 40. 9d.; 
Quarts, 98.; capsuled and labelled with Dr.pe Jonen "sstamp and 
signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 


Soe Consicrees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, Lowpox, W.O. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





(Cavses PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, 


CHUBB’S FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’ STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-Lists, gratis and post free. 
Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


ea unequalled f for quality and accuracy 
i Stockings red for fatare orders, 





and AMILY “HOSIERY, ests, 
RR of the best descri sptlon and ze sttien es, in’ every 
material for the season.—POPE & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, 


Pall-Mall, London, S.W. 


THE FAIRY BOUQUET. — Dedicated 
(b; Sportal Permission) to the QUEEN of the FAIRIES. It is 
made from Wild Flowers, culled by Fairy hands from “ the bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows.” The pm mreeny of the receipt 
is vouched for with the come Cause of certainty as is the existence 
of Titania herself. In bottles, 28., 38. 6d. and 5s. each. 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSHES Penetrating Hair Brushes, Genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and ever description of Brush, Co’ mb, and Perfumery. 
calfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.—130n 7 
131, Oxford-street. 


URABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries ey been made as to the 
—— of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have piecoure in siving rp icity to to the ENERO} | letter :—From 
SIR YMOND JAK Bart., a of Wight.— 
Second Testimonia).—“ March sti, 1 —In po zens letter, 
ny this morning, respecting a Gutta Persha ‘ubing for 
rvice, I can state with much sati: ion, it answers 
periecti. Many builders, and cher r persons, have lately exam- 
ed it, and there is not the least ust epparens difference since the 
first layin down, now several y ; and I am informed that it 
is to be adopted generally in the t he ouses that are being erected 
here.”_—_N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


TOVE-GRATES, KITCHENERS, KIT- 
CHEN-RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS and 
FIRE-IRONS.—An unexampled Assortment of well-constructed 
Stove-Grates,in fine cast, Berlin black, steel, and ormolu, and of 
Fenders, Fire-irons, —< *Chimney- pieces, at the lowest possible 
prices, at EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S extensive Show-rooms, 49, 
Great Marlborough- aa Regent-street, W., exactly opposite the 
Conservatory entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. The beautiful 
Porcelain-tile Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas each. 
Edwards’s Smoke-consuming Range and the best constructed 
Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Lllustrated Pro- 
wwoining. forwarded. For twenty-five years in Poland-street, 
adjoinin; 


EFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— — 
Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair; yet 
here are hundreds who desire to r « their hair look well, I keep 
it from turning grey am Lien but ove ; unacquainted wi ith 
he means to do so. OLDRIDG ’S BAL COLUMBIA to 
hem is a priceless treasure—it is the ealy oartain remedy. Esta- 
blished upwards of 30 years, it has withst y nD 
imitation,and by the increasing demand proves its true value. In 
producing whiskers or moustac’ 
Comme strong, #8 has noequal. P. and 11s. only.—Sold 
wholesale and retail by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington- 
street (seven doors from the Strand), W.C. 


ERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, prepared 
only tag WM. BATCHELOUR, M.R.C. 8. E, 1835, and 
-L.A.C, 1834, It strengthens the vitality of the whole system, 
without reaction, and — removes nervous complaints. In 
bottles, at 28. 6d., 11s. and ae. at Goodger’s, 31, Regent- 
street; Butler & Crispe’s, Mio Cheapside ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churchyard ; Barclay & sons, Siacenieneeen 3 12, Finsbury- 
place South, ’ City; and all Chemists. 





























KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE AND 
SPARROWS. 


ARBER’S POISON ED a eEaT kills them 
(only) on the spot. In 1 and 8d. packe 
W. EDWARDS, 67, St. Paul’s chutehyard, yf Agent. Sold 
by all Drugeists, &e. throughout the Kingdom. Observe the name 
in a Circular Label, printed on_every 2d., 4d. ani 
without which none is genuine. Works—Ipswich. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for Indi- 
gestion, Bilious, Jiver, and Stomach Complaints.— Prepared 
only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street, and to be had 
of all Medicine ae boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48.6d. and 11s. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 
HOWARD S ENAMEL for STOPPING 
DECAYED eo Sosenerte ly cortty. It is used 
in a soft state, peek, in, and hardens into a 
white enamel. It remai ate in the he tooth map ay years, RENDER- 
ING EXTRACTION UNNECESSARY, and arresting decay, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. Price 1s. 


. packet, 








INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout and Indigestion. As a mild aperient 

it is admirably —— for delicate a particularly during 

the food of infants from turning sour 

durin TL *Rombined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 

RUP P, it forms YY. a s~ Brepared Draught, which is 
Bighiy agreeable and Dinnerorp & 

Dispensing Chemists | pee one for the improved Horse- 

hair Gloves and Belts), of ak Bond. street, London; and sold 

by allr Chem he Empi re. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cae. of of 
OPSICAL AFFECTIONS.—The causes 0 

pane Bo w... It is often yy lered by the a state of the 

When the circulat is sluggish, impoverished or im- 

—* first thing to be done to effect a cu’ rents to 001 correct the 

gure, the humours'of the, the - ood, and on tone to the stomach. 

ve 8} 

Seey wk the. whole 5; A a into order, _ _ the patient 
pee ler and soup oe penises toes than 


are given With sch b 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 5, NEW BOND-STREET, 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 
FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 








THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. GUINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ... «25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto adie? * ae 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto, Voix ais &e. (The best Harmonium 
that can be made) ic « ; . det Viibeety” lags oleae ecage See 


N.B.—A New Tutor unital ot the aii -Room Model is just published by RimBavrt, Price 4s, 


enn 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room:— 


NO GUINEAS. | NO. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case... ie wee ek 7. ONE STOP, ( With Percussion Action) Oak Case 16 
2. Mahogany Case sg : ws 2 Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; ‘Rosewood... 16 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case 20 
4. FIVE STOPS, (Two rows Vibrators) Oak Case 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood Case 382 
Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 28 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 id. Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 45 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or ‘ 
. TWELVE STOPS, (Four rows Vibrators) Oak Rosewood Case ~~ .. 55 

or Rosewood Case 5A 35 The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or Hall. 





This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. 





The great superiority of AuexanpRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following TESTIMONIALS, which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Stix FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Professor of Music in the From Herr ENGEL, Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy 
University of ‘Oxford. of Music. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860. I have great pleasure in stating, that in my opinion ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums art 


I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence of M. | superior to all others, whether made in England or on the Continent. 

ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums. se ss a 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those of this maker From JaMES TuRLE, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

to all others. Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manufactured by 

FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. Evans, DEBAIN, and ALEXANDBE, I feel no hesitation in giving the preference to thosed 


the last-named maker. 
December 10, 1859. JAMES TURLE. 
From ProressoR STERNDALE Bennett, Professor of Music in the ——— 

University of Cambridge. ; 
nfl be —— . From Dr. RrmBavutt, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 
sible Aprit gg an Gardens, W. For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the ALBXANDI 
: P e " Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have had constant opportunities 
The Harmoniums by M. AuExANDRE, of Paris, which I recently had the pleasure to | of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, French, German, and English, and haven 
inspect at the house of Messrs. CuarrELL & Co., exhibit the utmost perfection of manu- | hesitation in pronouncing them all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made 

facture. by M. ALEXANDRE. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Although I have always been emeunse happy in giving my testimony to any im- 
English French, we ate 
provements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to consider M. ALEXANDRE ine ee ee ae as ae to ci eapseelly in the 


as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to him it is mainly indebted for its | most material points—quality of tone and equality of power. 





present importance. I may also add, that any HarmoniumsI have been called upon - F. BurRowss. Frank Mont. 
i L. ENGEL. E. F. RimBavLt. 
to select, up to the present time, have been chosen from those manufactured by C. E. Horstey. Brintey RIcHABDS. 
M, ALEXANDRE. ‘ W. Kong. JAMES TURLE. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. G. A. MACFARREN. W. Vincent WALLACE. 





Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on poutiontinn. to CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. 


———oo 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Pripted bg JAMES Boum of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery- —_ in the hod EY of St. Andrew, in said ber my and published by 
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